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te: The forty-second annual session of the Minnesota Library Association was held at the Glen- 
wood Summer Hotel, August 30th to September Ist. While the total actual registration was 74, 
of an informal count including librarians, trustees, students, exhibitors and visitors who dropped in 
ne- for one or more sessions brought the attendance up to approximately 100. There were representa- 
tis tives of 31 public libraries, 3 school libraries, 7 University and college libraries, the Hill Reference 
the Library, the Minnesota Historical Library, state institutions libraries, and the Library Division 
of the State Department of Education. 
EY, The sessions were opened on Thursday afternoon with greetings from A. O. Wollan, mayor of 
an. Glenwood and Harold G. Eastlund, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce. 
New Trends in Education was the subject of an address by Daisy Brown, president of the 
Minnesota Education Association. 
Three significant trends, according to her analysis, are, First, Wider and more social use of edu- 
cation, as emphasized by the inclusion in school of so many children of lower and upper age. While 
the there has been anxiety in the home, the school has become a place of comfort and security, where 
ool children are cared for and trained for citizenship; Second, the program of federal aid which has been 
933 promoted to bridge the period of confusion and devastating retrenchment in education; Third, 
. More vigorous and positive discussions by all the people of educational issues in their own com- 
0 munities. 
end Progress is needed in teaching (1) good manners, courtesy and consideration for others, (2) 
ing appreciation, (3) learning self-discipline through hard work, (4) learning to develop along indi- 






vidual lines, avoiding comparison with others, (5) preparation for undreamed of leisure. Fads 
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and frills are necessary for use after working 
hours, to fit men for the new leisure. Tho they 
may not be essential, they do add to zest of 
life. It is here that the library is of most help. 

The depression has proved the democracy 
of the library; by assisting highbrow and low- 
brow alike to find a method of spending leisure 
time which is both socially and personally 
profitable. The common objective is greater 
common happiness for all the children of all 
the people. People who never had any contact 
with libraries before have discovered the edu- 
cational opportunities supplied by the library, 
and that it is in fact an opportunity school. 


The Book-Selection Round Table, was 
conducted by Harriet S. Dutcher, acting 
librarian, Duluth Public Library. The Minne- 
sota Book-Shelf, presented by Lois M. Faweett, 
reference librarian, Minnesota Historical Society, 
was found so valuable that it was voted to 
make it a permanent feature of the M. L. A. 
program. Books on Current Economie and 
Social Problems, were discussed by Mildred 
L. Methven of the Library Division. An 
annotated list was distributed, and the time 
was given to reviews of a few outstanding 
titles. Recent Books of Merit on Various 
Subjects were reviewed by Fannie Viitala, 
Mountain Iron; Irma Walker, Hibbing and 
Harriet Dutcher, Duluth. 


Following the dinner, a delightful musical 
program was furnished by the Girls high school 
quintet, directed by Mr. Maurice Carr; a 
piano solo by Adelaide Churchill and a vocal 
solo by Erling Wollan. 

Dr. David Bryn-Jones, Minneapolis gave an 
admirable summary of the present economic 
and political situation in his address on The 
World Adrift. He said that the present distress 
is due to the fact that the machine age has 
developed an amazing technique of production, 
but has failed to develop a philosophy of life. 
Crass materialism has defeated itself. We have 
achieved leisure, but do not know how to use it, 
and it has taken the form of unemployment. 
In other words, we have got ahead of our spirits 
and while “knowledge grew, wisdom lingered.”’ 
It is the task of education to marshal the human 
resources of courage, hope and faith, to over- 
come the curse of materialism. He commended 
librarians for their constructive work and ad- 
monished them to be fully prepared to meet an 
increasing demand for their products as required 
by countless thousands who now have reading 
opportunities heretofore unavailable. 


The Friday morning session opened with a 
talk on Adult Education and Social Re- 
construction by Katherine Kohler, director of 
adult education for the Minneapolis Board of 
Education. She said that we used to think of 
adult education as applying only to the foreign- 
born, but we are now swinging to the other 
side. To her, education is living and living is 
education. The purpose of Adult education is 
to help people to think through their problems 
during this time. For example: What has 
happened, why has it happened, and where are 
we going? She displayed diagrams showing the 
coordination of the regular evening schools and 
rograms carried out through the Federal 
mergency Relief Administration. She ex- 
plained the tests which had been applied to 


show fitness for jobs, and tests for attitudes. 
The Iowa reading test had been given to 2500 
adults. 

Adaptation to the changing social order js 
sought through discussion classes and open 
forums. These groups start with a study of 
parliamentary law and public speaking. Ip 
the Workers education classes, there must be 
a clear distinction between intelligence level 
and educational level. Adult education, or 
life-long learning is the only thing which will 
bring about a better social order. 

Gratia A. Countryman, ex-president of the 
American Library Association instead of giving 
her presidential address, which she said could 
be read in the July A. L. A. Bulletin preferred 
to talk about some of her experiences as presi- 
dent, especially the conference on Youth 

roblems, called by the U. S. Commissioner of 

ducation, which she attended and the meeting 
of the A. L. A. Library Extension Board at 
Knoxville, Tenn. to study library implications 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority on the ground 
and confer with officers of the TVA. 

She described with enthusiasm the tre- 
mendous engineering projects which are going 
forward in the construction of dams for con- 
servation of power, and building of new com- 
munities, with model homes, and educational 
and recreational facilities. The government is 
providing adult education in the territory 
embraced by the projects—including areas in 
seven states—in order to fit people for advance- 
ment and also to show them how to utilize 
leisure time. In this regional planning the 
library has been included. Early in its organi- 
zation, the available data on library service 
in the area was assembled for its officers. Later, 
the librarian of the Lawson McGhee Library at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, Mary U. Rothrock, was 
made consulting librarian for the TVA. The 
project for library service from Knoxville to 
ten or more surrounding counties is being worked 
out with the establishment of centers with a 
50-mile radius. 

She quoted Arthur Morgan, president of 
Antioch College, who is director of the educa- 
tional work, as saying that two years of school 
with books were more valuable than 8 years of 
school without books. 


Group Luncheons 


Catalogers—Constance Humphrey, 


Chairman. The Catalogers’ luncheon was at- 
tended by seven. With such a small number 
present the discussion, which was led by Sister 
Cecil of the College of St. Catherine, was very 
informal. Sister Cecil’s talk was centered 
around the University of Chicago’s Graduate 
library school and how it differs from other 
graduate library schools. 

College and Reference Librarians— 
Harold Russell, Chairman. Twenty-one 
people attended the College and Reference 
Librarians luncheon. 

Sister Marie Cecilia, head of the library 
school of the College of St. Catherine in St. 
Paul, read a very interesting paper on new, 
interesting, and, on the whole, inexpensive 
reference works. A discussion of the paper, 
together with other titles suggested’ by those in 
attendance, brought the meeting to a close. 





County Librarians—Mrs. Hazel Hal- 
grim, Chairman. A small but enthusiastic 
group of county librarians and others interested 
in county work met for luncheon under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Hazel Halgrim, Thief 
River Falls. Attractive programs decorated 
with county maps were used as place cards. 
The regional library—a combination of two or 
more counties in a trade area was the first 
topic for discussion. Miss Countryman gave 
as an illustration the possibility of adding ad- 
joining counties to the Hennepin County 
system, and Miss Berry told of the many 
requests which come from communities just 
over the border on all sides. Mrs. Halgrim 
reported on the successful operation of contracts 
with rural schools in Pennington County. Six 
new contracts have been added this year and 
all former ones have been renewed, making a 
total of 31 or 50 per cent of all the rural schools 
in the county. Methods of campaigning for 
county libraries and ways of making contacts 
with rural groups were discussed informally. 

Hospital Librarians—Mrs. Emma E. 
Hovig, Chairman. Due to lack of time, Mrs. 
Bailey’s report of the A. L. A. Hospital Li- 
brarians’ Round Table was postponed to the 
next meeting of Twin City Hospital Librarians. 

Perrie Jones reported on the latest activities 
of the International Committee and the Guild 
as well as the Hospital Librarians’ program 
for the A. H. A. meeting in Philadelphia in 
September. Sections from case histories which 
included reading records were read and discussed. 
Greater cooperation between library and hospital 
staffs was urged. 

School and Children’s Librarians’ 
Luncheon—Eunice Speer, Chairman—Re 
ports of progress in children’s work during the 
year and discussions of the question of the value 
of reading campaigns during the vacation months 
occupied most of the round-table period. Many 
interesting questions were offered which there 
was no time to take up. 

The school library at Elk River and the 
interest taken in it by the community was 
described by Mrs. Parsons, the librarian. Novel 
methods of publicity for vacation reading were 
explained by Miss Alice Brown, children’s 
librarian of Duluth. She contributed to the 


children’s page of a Duluth newspaper a series 
of contest articles about different countries into 


which were introduced the names of child 
characters in books about these countries. 
Russia, Italy, France, the British Isles and 
China were the nations included and each 
article closed with a reading list. 

The value of rewards or prizes as incentives 
for reading was discussed. Miss Wood of the 
Library Division made the remark: “When we 
have a boy interested in aviation and we give 
him books on the subject, I think he’d be very 
much astonished if we offered him a gold star 
as he left the room.” There was variance of 
Opinion also as to the relative value of oral or 
written book reports. 

Methods of stimulating reading interest 
Without prizes were offered by different  li- 
brarians. One told of using stamp collecting as 
an incentive for reading on foreign countries. 
The librarian from Cloquet told of voluntary 
reading done by high school pupils as the result 
of an interesting social science reading list. 


Following the luncheon programs, Dr. John 
Gundersen Rockwell, State Commissioner of 
Education, was introduced by Miss Penrose. 
He said that Federal Government is now in 
education in a rather big way but it is in a 
chaotic state. The program was set up pri- 
marily as a relief measure, but what is needed is 
a reorganization of the whole educational system, 
with the development of an adult education 
program. Learning should begin when an indi- 
vidual is born and end when he dies. Any adult 
education program needs increased library 
facilities, and this is a time for expansion in 
library fields rather than retrenchment. 

Education needs a reorientation of its 
policies and programs in terms of the social and 
economic needs of people, a shifting of curriculum 
content, change in training of teachers, not 
multiplication of courses, but reorientation 
toward problems of society, more intelligent and 
better informed adult education, more specifically 
formed and directed curriculum to meet to an 
ever increasing degree the needs of all people. 

A hundred years ago Bishop Grundtvig, the 
apostle of Danish culture, said that the dignity 
of a people, like the dignity of an individual must 
rest upon accomplishment. Through the Folk 
high schools which he established, a planned 
economy and organization of cooperatives has 
brought the Danish people to a high level of 
economic and cultural development. 

Education must be judged by two values: 
(1) Does the educational institution contribute 
to the cultural and spiritual advancement of 
the people? (2) Does it assist people in the 
satisfaction of their personal needs? 

Education must help people to master a 
hostile universe, to bring about a new social 
order, and give training for leisure. 

It is the unholy alliance of individualism, 
and the acquisitive urge, which has brought us 
to the present economic situation, and there 
must be a careful scrutiny of the forces that 
have been in operation, and courageous facing 
of an entire reconstruction of society in order to 
produce security. 

Paul S. Amidon, deputy commissioner of. 
education, followed Dr. Rockwell, presenting 
plans for wider use of school libraries in connec- 
tion with the new curriculum, and calling at- 
tention to new materials on current problems 
as given in the supplemental curriculum on 
social studies. He emphasized the use of current 
magazines and more liberal and up-to-date 
material on social problems. 

The subject of Library Planning in Min- 
nesota occupied the remainder of the afternoon, 
with Irma Walker, first vice-president, presiding. 

The progress report of the State Library 
Planning Committee was presented by the 
chairman, Clara F. Baldwin, Library Division. 
She said that the committee had been organized 
at the request of Miss Countryman, president of 
the A. L. A. by the Library Division in con- 
ference with Miss Penrose, president of M. L. A. 

The following persons were chosen to repre- 
sent different types of libraries: Alma Penrose, 
St. Cloud, president, Minnesota Library As- 
sociation; Mrs. J. T. Jennings, St. Paul Public 
Library; Maud van Buren, Owatonna and 
Steele County Library; Mrs. Hazel Halgrim, 
Thief River Falls and Pennington County 
Library; F. K. Walter, University librarian and 
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director of the Division of Library Instruction; 
Margaret Greer, librarian of the Minneapolis 
Board of Education; Mrs. Jessie H. Parsons, 
Elk River school librarian and library trustee; 
W. E. Peik, College of Education; Morris B. 
Lambie, secretary League of Minnesota Munici- 
palities and Clara F. Baldwin, director of 
libraries. 

A meeting was held in Mr. Walter’s office at 
the University on May 19, at which Miss 
Countryman also was present. Miss Baldwin 
was elected chairman and Miss Penrose, secre- 
tary. There was a general discussion of plans 
of work, and Mr. Lambie explained the function 
of the State Planning Board of which he is a 
member, and advised that a list of unemployed 
librarians be prepared. 

The desirability of cooperating with the 
State Committee on Educational Recovery was 
also emphasized. A sub-committee on Library 
Objectives was appointed consisting of Miss 
Penrose, Miss Greer and Mr. Walter, and a sub- 
committee on Personnel and Certification with 
Mr. Walter as chairman. 

As the first step in planning involves the 
thorough appraisal of the situation of the group 
to which the plans are to apply a general survey 
of libraries in the state has been made by the 
students of the course in Public Library Ad- 
ministration at the University as a term project. 
As a result of this survey, Miss Baldwin dis- 
played a map showing the location of public 
libraries and the proportion of population served. 

Miss Penrose presented the Progress report 
of the Sub-Committee on Objectives, as printed 
in September Liprary Notes anp News, p. 36. 

The members of the association then sep- 
arated into groups for round table discussions 
of different types of libraries:—public libraries, 
led by Miss Penrose; school libraries, led by 
Mrs. Parsons; and college and _ university 
libraries, led by Mr. Walter. 

Summary reports of these discussions were 
then presented to the whole group with changes 
proposed. 

The Public Libraries group recommended 
revision of the first paragraph in State Library 
Objectives for Minnesota to read as follows: 

I. Equalized library service to all citizens 

of the state by means of: 


A. A strong coordinating state library 
extension agency 
B. Sound basis of library support, in 
harmony with other state pol- 
icies, for support of education, with 
state aid to be administered by the 
state library extension agency sup- 
plementing local support. 

School Libraries—In the School Libraries 
discussion which was based on A. L. A. essen- 
tials as well as Minnesota objectives, Mrs. 
Parsons reported that the discussion turned on 
two points: funds and certification. 

It was recommended that all librarians shall 
be certified. 

There was a discussion on the source and 
division of library funds that showed school 
librarians were conscious of duplication in buy- 
ing as well as the double drain on the taxpayer. 

It was agreed that funds for libraries must 
be unified, either under the general education 
department or else the limits of school and 


public libraries (from public funds) should be 
very clearly set. 

Chicago University was reported to be car- 
rying on a study of the effectiveness of the 
libraries in each community advocating a plan 
of giving all library funds to the institution 
&ctually doing the work. 

It was agreed that if the funds are to be 
divided, all purely voluntary reading belongs to 
the public library, but reading (however broad) 
required or suggested by courses of study be 
considered curricular and belonging to the school 
library. 

The group’s discussion was more an exchange 
of ideas than a formulation of policy, but cer- 
tification was definitely urged and a keen desire 
to put finances on a logical, sound, economical 
basis was shown. 

College and University Libraries—Mr. 
Walter presented the following recommen- 
dations: 

1. Financial support for school, public and 
university libraries proportionate to the 
increased demands made upon them by 
their users and to their importance in 
the educational system of the state. 
Practicable certification for librarians in 
all libraries supported wholly or in part 
from state funds, to assure the taxpayers 
of competent service as a return for tax 
support and in the vocational, educa- 
tional and recreational interests of the 
public. The very general application of 
fitness tests for licenses and certificates 
in business and the professions and its 
complete application to public school 
systems has demonstrated the social 
value of certification to the state. 

Legislative objectives as presented by Miss 
Wood narrowed down to certification for li- 
brarians and adequate support for libraries. 

Following the dinner, at which graduates of 
various Library Schools gathered at separate 
tables, a delightful program was given by the 
A capella choir of Glenwood under the direction 
of Mr. Maurice Carr. After this inspirational 
treat, the audience enjoyed an hour of complete 
relaxation when three puppet plays were pre- 
sented by Mary Alice Kane and Dorothy Roden- 
kirchen of St. Paul, students of Mrs. Deborah 
Meader. An Animal Orchestra, The Tinder 
Box, and Perez and Martina were given in 
inimitable fashion. 

Saturday morning was devoted to the Busi- 
ness Session. 


The committee on resolutions presented the 
following: 
Inasmuch as this 42nd annual meeting has 
drawn much of its inspiration from friends 
as well as members of our organization we 
wish to express appreciation to: 
The library board and librarian for their 
cordial invitation and delightful hos- 
pitality; 
The Chamber of Commerce for assuming 
the responsibilities for transportation; 
The management of the Glenwogd Sum- 
mer Hotel for their untiring efforts in 
behalf of our comfort; 
Those members of the community whose 
gifts of flowers have added so pleasantly 
to our stay; 





Miss Daisy Brown, Miss Katherine 
Kohler, Rev. David Bryn-Jones, Com- 
missioner of Education Rockwell and 
Deputy Commissioner Amidon for their 
inspiring addresses; 
Mr. Maurice Carr for two programs of 
exceptionally delightful music furnished 
under his direction; 
Miss Kane and Miss Rodenkirchen for 
their charming and clever puppet show; 
The Demeco Library Supplies for the 
programs which they courteously sup- 
plied; 
The standing committees for their con- 
tributions to the success of this meeting 
Mrs. W. H. McCart, 
Mrs. Hazeu Hauer, 
PERRIE JONES, 
Chairman. 

\ special vote of thanks was given to Mrs. 
Cassa B. Selnes, librarian of Glenwood, for her 
untiring efforts for the comfort and convenience 
of the guests. 


On motion of Perrie Jones, it was voted that 
a publicity agent be employed to advertise the 
convention and arrange for its proper reporting. 

On recommendation of the Planning Com- 
mittee it was voted that a Certification commit- 
tee be appointed to prepare a bill providing for 
certification of public and school librarians 
and see that it is introduced in the next legislative 
session. 

On motion, the Library Division agreed to 
act as a central agency for the registration of 
unemployed librarians in Minnesota. 

The A. L. A. suggestion regarding the pub- 
lication of a Trustees magazine was discussed, 
and it was agreed that it would be valuable if 
issued ‘‘of, by and for’’ trustees. 

It was voted that the current expenses be 
paid, also that notices of meetings be sent to all 
members by the secretary; 

that “Library Notes and News” run an 
article on membership in the M. L. A. to 
strengthen the association in the state; 

that the M. L. A. continue the list of Min- 
nesota publications as one of the regular features 
of its program; 

that the incoming executive board arrange 
that the business meeting of the M. L. A. be held 
at a different time than the final session; 

that Mrs. William Pierce, Chairman of the 
State Educational Committee of the League of 
Women Voters, Faribault, Minnesota, be asked 
to include library notes in her program, as it is 
in the national program. 

An invitation from the St. Paul Association 
to hold the 1935 meeting in that city was ac- 
cepted, the date to be decided by the incoming 
executive board. 

Officers for the next: year are: Irma Walker, 
Hibbing, president; Eleanor Herrmann, St. 
Paul, Ist vice-president; Jessie H. Parsons, 
Elk River, 2nd vice-president; Gertrude Glen- 
non, Stillwater, secretary-treasurer; Alma Pen- 
rose, St. Cloud, ex-officio member of Executive 
Board. 

GERTRUDE GLENNON, 
Secretary. 


BUILDING FOR THE FUTURE 


Mi 
Gratia A. Countryman 
President, American Library Association, 1933-34 


We are hearing and reading much of a 
dawning new day. We feel that we stand at an 
historic moment in civilization; that a new scene 
in a world drama of human freedom is being 
enacted before our eyes. But in the drama we 
are participants, not idle spectators. We are 
vitally interested and deeply concerned in each 
act as it is presented on the world-wide staging 
of events. We would not, if we could, stand 
apart from the glowing satisfaction of playing 
our part in bringing about what we believe to be 
a new and more righteous social era. We must 
believe, if we are looking far ahead, that there 
might be in the not too distant future, if condi- 
tions were met, the most majestic civilization 
that the world has ever seen. But we must also 
believe, if we look at our past, that it will come 
when we have recreated our social ideals and 
built up new spiritual values. 

Science has ministered to our material 
advancement by furnishing us with marvelous 
conveniences of living and the satisfactions of 
physical comfort. But our social and economic 
systems have not been bettered thereby. There 
are at present the greatest possible contrasts 
between our scientific attainments and our 
social and moral weaknesses. 

Science has truly put at our service the 
results of great discoveries but it cannot change 
human relationships upon which civilization 
rests. It has created a wonderful setting for a 
new civilization. Will men be able to fit them- 
selves into it? Science has been served by a 
group of thinkers who at great sacrifice have 
fearlessly sought for truth. Now we need 
leaders who will as fearlessly and with as much 
sacrifice seek solutions for our unadjusted social 
relations. The fundamental need in these re- 
construction days is for men and women, many 
men and women, a constantly increasing group 
of people, who are thinking truthfully and 
intelligently. A new social order must of neces- 
sity be directed by men who read and study and 
think. Here is our chance for a contribution to 
the solution of social problems. Herein lies 
the responsibility of all the great forward looking 
agencies—that they furnish opportunities for 
growth and understanding, taking warning from 
the words of an old prophet: “My people are 
gone into captivity because they have no 
knowledge.” 

During the past year, the government itself 
has been the greatest agency of all in stimulating 
thought. It has compelled people to think and 
read and discuss great issues, which is in itself a 
great rebuilding process and one which prepares 
the way for other upbuilding agencies. 

The church is facing the problems involved 
with definite statements of its social ideals. Its 
social platform, as recently adopted and pub- 
lished by the Federal Council of Churches, is a 
pronouncement of deep significance. 

Then there are those great American institu- 
tions, the public schools, capped by a marvelous 
system of colleges and universities. With great 
seriousness they are facing the staggering task 

Delivered before the first general session at the 


Fifty-sixth Annual Conference of the American Library 
Association. 





of preparing the youth of today for the new 
problems of the future. Great social changes 
require changes in education. 

The library profession has also a compelling 
vision. We are instinctively feeling that we are 
one of the country’s most constructive agencies 
in helping men to fit themselves into what prom- 
ises to be a great civilization. Men with leader- 
ship, and legions of men and women who read 
and think and are prep2red to follow leadership, 
must have the service we offer. Great as are 
the problems of the religious world in enlisting 
its membership in the cause of peace and social 
betterment, great as are the tasks of the school- 
men in building ideals into the growing genera- 
tion, ours of the library profession are no less 
important and not greatly different. It is in 
our minds that we are active co-partners of 
church and school and state to accomplish 
the same purposes for which they strive. If 
they are examining themselves for their re- 
sponsibilities, so much more must we as their 
cooperating helpmate. 

But it is our belief that we also have a sep- 
arate and enormous work of our own: that this 
great association of librarians, actuated not by 
financial returns, nor by professional fame, but 
by the same fervor that has always characterized 
scholars and lovers of literature and the arts, 
will in the years to come make a tremendous 
contribution to American life and culture, 
now at so low an ebb. This group which deals 
with ideas, with the cumulated record of cen- 
turies of experience, with those things which 
pertain to the good life; this important, if 


sometimes unappreciated profession, will move 
out to a new front and become one of the most 
dynamic influences for bringing about a per- 


manent social reconstruction. We are in it for 
just such an accomplishment. With this belief, 
it is important to examine our objectives, our 
purposes, our equipment, our personnel, and 
our local and national plans. 

We have pessed through our first epoch 
of library organization and standardization. 
We have more or less perfected our technique. 
We have just been passing through an epoch 
of great expansion and popularization, which is 
not yet over, known as the Public Library 
Movement. It has been in keeping with this 
age of mass production: bigger and _ better 
figures for a generation which adores bigness. 

But we seem to be bringing the best of our 
experiences from the past into a new period. 
We are rethinking our purposes, and subjecting 
them to close scrutiny. Have we been popular 
at the expense of our educational function? 
As we look at the titles on the shelves of rental 
libraries we wonder what has happened to 
public taste and whether we have done what we 
might have done to stimulate better reading. 
We are, we believe, beginning to place more 
emphasis upon good reading these days rather 
than much reading. We are emphasizing our 
service to individual seekers after knowledge. 
Circulation figures will, we hope, cease to be 
our yard-stick of usefulness. Instead we will 
measure ourselves by our contribution to better 
public thinking, by our close contacts with 
individuals and with groups of individuals, and 
by the efficiency of our service to them. In 
the light of a re-valuation of our task may we 
for a moment consider some of our more im- 


mediate outstanding functions, new and _ yet 
old, which look toward the looming problems 
of a new future? In doing so we are not for- 
getting the constant and ever continuing service 
to scholars who turn to books as a needle to a 
pole. We are thinking chiefly of our impact 
upon the social needs of today and our part in 
the social reconstruction. 


Functions 
1. Character building. 


May I name a function not usually classed 
among our chief functions, that of character 
building? It is a tragic fact that a gradual 
moral deterioration has been taking place 
and that our national problems are a result 
of a breakdown of moral character. All! the 
educational forces, ourselves not least, must 
be enlisted in an effort to restore right standards 
of private and public morality. Let us look 
at the picture as youth sees it. What does 
the future appear to hold for these millions 
of young people who are now between the ages 
of twelve and twenty? They make up nearly 
one-fourth of our total population. They 
will furnish the future business leaders, the 
professions, the farmers, the officials of govern- 
ment, and the rank and file of citizens. Complex 
forces are acting upon them and this present 
generation is bewildered, unsettled, and dis- 
illusioned. Dean Haggerty, of the College of 
Education at the University of Minnesota, 
says: “I have spent forty years in counseling 
and teaching boys and girls in school and college, 
and never have I seen anything approaching 
the unsettlement which hovers about the youth 
of today.”’ Some of the most insidious and 
destructive forces which they face are the crude 
and vulgar—often obscene and immoral— 
movies, cheap and low entertainments, com- 
mercialized and vicious recreations, and now 
the licensed saloon. The boys and girls of today 
are facing life with the odds against them. 

Yet this generation will soon carry on. It 
is surely one of the first obligations of every 
institution to keep up the resistance, the courage 
of the on-coming generation. Every librarian 
in every school and college library, and especially 
in every public library, large and small, has en 
unparalleled opportunity to build back into 
social usefulness the potentialities of today’s 
discouraged boys and girls. In April of this 
year occurred the National Youth Week. Its 
purpose was to focus public attention upon 
boys and girls as among the world’s greatest 
assets, so that the nation would consider its 
problems in terms of youth. In June, Com- 
missioner Zook called a conference of people to 
consider ways and means of helping youth to 
bridge the gap between school and employment. 
He says in his call that “the conditions forced 
upon the country by the four and a half years 
of depression have been particularly baffling to 
youth” and that “it is threatening to break the 
morale of these mounting millions of young 
people who rightfully want their chance. ‘What 
can we do about it?’ is on the lips of every 
thoughtful American and is a question of 
paramount national importance.” 

It is our ever recurring problem of adolescent 
youth to which we have never given sufficient 
attention. We must accept as one of our prime 





functions for the future—what the schools and 
churches accept without question as one of their 
chief funetions—the building of character and 
right social attitudes. Each of us will hope to 
find some way of doing something, but so vitally 
important is a solution that together a close 
study should be made of the task as a pro- 


fessional objective. 
2. The Library and the School. 


With reference to work with children, it is 
perhaps our most rationally developed branch 
of library work. Children’s librarians have 
worked closely together and have developed 
techniques and standards which they are con- 
stantly discussing and improving. Cooperation 
with the schools still looks into the future. I 
am thinking chiefly of cooperation with the 
elementary schools and high schools. We have 
considered this in many aspects; we are recently 
getting reverberations from opposite camps as 
to the ways of doing it. Shall the public library 
establish branches in school buildings which 
they operate alone, or shall they share the 
expense with the schools, or shall the schools 
establish a separate system of school libraries? 
We are not nearly through with this considera- 
tion of the school library, nor have we solved 
the problem of cooperation. We are each 
going our own way, making experiments in 
various eities, and muddling along with. what 
seem more or less ineffective and extravagant 
methods. There is a chance for much greater 
and more closely knit cooperation in promoting 
children’s reading in a combined school and 
public library program. 


The very great value of teaching children 
not only the habit of reading, but the habit of 
using the library for the sake of their later 
years, is our unanswerable argument for the 
closest cooperation of the public library with 


the public schools. We would like to suggest a 
close study based on the experience we have 
already had. 


3. Adult education follows naturally from 
the problem of youth just presented. It is a 
function that grows more vital every day. We 
cannot look ahead at our social needs without 
realizing the deep significance of this great and 
growing movement which we call adult educa- 
tion In this emerging society, perhaps a 
planned society, we will have the very same 
persons that we had before. Most of them will 
need to readjust their ideas to a new social 
regime and their working plans to new condi- 
tions of industry and business. We need to 
emphasize in our thinking that out of the social 
body must come the reconstruction of society: 
from the common people will come the leaders 
of tomorrow. I, for one, still believe in a 
democracy by the people and for the people 
and hope that we are really going for the first 
time to have a taste of a real democracy by and 
for the people. James Truslow Adams, in 
his Epic of America, says that there has always 
been what he calls the American dream, a 
Vision of a society in which the lot of the common 
man will be easier, a dream of a richer, better, 
and happier life for all the citizens of every 
rank. Or, as Professor Orton, in his America 
in search of culture, expresses it: The American 
tradition “is a dauntless faith in ends that are 
ever renewed, and in the power of ordinary 


human beings to attain those ends. It bids us 
try this means and that means and the other 
means with our eyes fixed on the goal, and try 
and fail and try again, and in the end get there.” 
There is a hope that this dream and this faith 
may be nearer fulfilment in a new social order. 
Our library minds are unusually alert as we 
think of the service we can render to this common 
man, legions of him. We are the basic agency 
in furnishing him with opportunity to read 
and to come into contact with the current 
thought of the day. We believe that such 
opportunities as libraries can furnish must 
be widespread throughout this country if we 
are to maintain a democracy for the people. 


We shall, I believe, develop a full depart- 
mental organization for this type of work far in 
advance of our present readers’ advisory service. 
It will have time to make outside contacts 
with all kinds of groups. It will use radio, 
television, films, or whatever new inventions 
may be bent to educational uses. This de- 
partment, composed perhaps of experts from 
each of the special departments of the library, 
or of a specially fitted person in a smaller library, 
will conduct forums, discussion groups, co- 
operate with all educational efforts of the city, 
but above all and chiefly will follow the effective 
library way of concerning itself with individuals. 
There is no limit to the ways in which the world 
of books through the effort of librarians may 
fit itself to human needs in this growing world. 
Intelligence, capacity for thinking and for 
making seasoned judgments is democracy’s 
crying need. 

4. Leisure-time reading. We have had 
a most searching experience these past four 
years. It has tested our resources and proved our 
value. Hundreds of thousands have turned to 
the library because they had nothing else to do. 
They sought escape; books furnished it: they 
needed recreation; books gave it: they needed 
an interest; we helped them to find one. They 
were all types of people, those who took detective 
stories and those who had never read a book 
through in their lives. There were intelligent 
readers who read on their own lines of cultural 
interests and for once had time enough to satisfy 
themselves. Many others took occasion to 
study new vocations. One mechanic settled 
down in our library with an algebra which he 
declared he had always wanted to study, while 
one woman went home happy with an arith- 
metic. What we have done in these years for 
men and women will never be told. 


We know the story of the past. I presume 
it will continue for some time. But the future 
story of leisure-time reading may be on a 
different basis. If hours are permanently 
shortened, as seems possible, if present move- 
ments for social security mature to give what 
Mr. Roosevelt calls an ample and secure life, 
then the library will have a chance to influence 
most significantly the cultural development of a 
whole people. Avocations will be as important 
as bread winning jobs. The jobs themselves 
will become more interesting because they are 
not consuming. With the heavy hand of dire 
necessity lifted, men and women may be allured 
into the marvelous world of cultural interests 
which has been a closed world to so many. 
The standards of living, not only of material 





living but the standards of mental and spiritual 
living, should reach new levels. Leisure time 
should bring a new content into poverty stricken 
souls, with new appreciation of beauty and 
fineness and often the development of latent 
powers. There are undoubtedly many musicians 
and artists and poets who never find themselves, 
but with a new leisure and an opportunity to 
read they may find a new unfolding enjoyment. 

But a new leisure offers not only an oppor- 
tunity of great promise, but also of grave danger. 
The regrettable growth of cheap and vulgar 
recreation will probably increase and make an 
overwhelming bid for these extra hours. Many 
men and women and young people will only 
have more hours to waste. Education, whether 
by schools or libraries, churches, or other 
cultural forces, has much to contend with. 

But accepting the situation, it is all the 
more compelling that we too make a bid for 
these leisure hours. It will be a great oppor- 
tunity to change the texture of human life, to 
bring permanent enrichment into American 
life and to add new satisfactions to individual 
lives. And it is an opportunity, shall I say 
obligation, shared alike by public libraries and 
research libraries, by large libraries and by 
small ones. 

But you and I may look into the future and 
dream dreams among ourselves. I have ex- 
pressed nothing here regarding the fruitful 
aspects of our work which has not been expressed 
over and over again. We believe in our public 
service. We write articles and make speeches 
which we ourselves read or listen to. We 
discuss methods of carrying out our purposes, 


we discuss books and reading habits and every- 
thing concerned with library extension into 


new fields. But our discussions and speeches 
and articles are for each other and a few in- 
terested and understanding outsiders. We 
ourselves know, perhaps as we have never 
known it before, how great a community service 
we might perform, and as far as possible are 
performing. * But do the people know it? 

Why do they give us so little thought? How 
does it come to be that we can be considered a 
non-essential or a less essential part of the 
municipal government? Why is it that we 
have not impressed ourselves, as an important 
and essential institution, upon the governing 
body or upon intelligent authors and scholars? 
Is it in the very nature of our work that it 
should be so, or is it in ourselves? 

Let us assume that it is in ourselves and 
that we have not sold our institution to our 
public. Too long we have been willing to be 
advertised by our loving friends. We have 
just naturally been inclined to the dignified, 
scholarly attitude, conscientiously developing 
many phases of our work and extending it as 
widely as possible, but not seeking publicity. 
But we are facing a future pregnant with pos- 
sibilities, and if we believe, as most of you do, 
that the great fields of service which I have 
tried to outline are worth while, whether they 
are carried out in the small village or a great 
regional system, then we will need.to be ag- 
gressive for their fulfilment. 

But we have, I believe, much to do for 
ourselves both locally and nationally. Our 
public must be made library conscious, or we 
cannot expect the united support which we 


must have to secure our budgets both now and 
when recovery comes. We must be salesmen, 
in season and out, of education through books 
as libraries render it. We must make the 
library a working partner, not a silent partner 
either, of every interest and every group in 
town or county or state or whatever unit we 
represent. It should be impossible for them to 
forget us because of the constant reminder of 
our thoughtful service. We must interpret 
ourselves clearly and constantly to the news 
agencies, to public officials, to organizations. 
And perhaps I might add that we must interpret 
ourselves first of all to a group which often 
fails to understand us in full, our own boards of 
trustees. I am indeed talking about the necessity 
of publicity, but of something more vital than 
ordinary publicity: I am talking about sacrifice 
of our own time and energy, our own dedication 
to the promotion of our splendid objectives to 
such an extent as to carry conviction to an 
ever enlarging influential group. I am talking 
about using all of our powers of leadership, all 
of our educational abilities and our personality 
to sell completely this institution whose func- 
tions we so thoroughly believe in. Dreaming 
about it is one thing, acting about it is another. 
Said Mary Beard, speaking at the International 
Congress of Women in Chicago last summer: 
“Our common cause, civilization ... I try 
to see it in terms of the total situation, to 
try and see the rounded arch under which we 
all operate, to try to see what guidance we may 
get out of the past for the future, but to insist 
that without action, whatever our thought, we 
are futile. It is not enough to know; action is 
as essential as knowledge; but action without 
thought is perilous, and thought without action 
is futile.” 

That phrase, “Our common cause, civiliza- 
tion,” is an arresting one. It involves us. It 
takes us out of our local field into a wider field of 
action. It is not enough to see ourselves locally. 
Now we must plan for national accomplishments. 
These times are a challenge to action. As a 
professional group we have been extending our 
spheres of influence year after year, making 
vital contacts with other national groups. We 
have grown from unconnected local libraries to 
state organizations, from town libraries to 
county or regional libraries. We are now 
thinking in still larger terms of a national plan. 
It would not be possible for us to be gripped 
with the possibilities of our own local fields 
without realizing that the same privileges must 
be given, not here nor there, but everywhere. 
If the national plans for a better distribution of 
wealth, for social security, for readjustment of 
labor conditions are to succeed, then opportunity 
for self education, for the cultivation of the 
good life, for the satisfactions of finer ambitions, 
must be organized throughout the country as 4 
universal opportunity. In the final outcome 
everyone in town or country, in mountain 
regions or prairie stretches, in the cotton belt 
or the corn belt, should be within reach of 4 
publicly supported library. Who else will 
organize and promote it but the library pro- 
fession itself? 

Recentiy members of the profession were 
asked to answer the question, “How do you 
think the libraries of 1954 will differ from the 
libraries of today?’’ In answer, librarians pro- 





jected their thoughts into the future and gave a 
body of remarkable replies covering the field 
of the local library and reaching out to a greatly 
enlarged national service. We have come to the 
time when the nation is developing far-reaching 
plans for industry, for banking, for agriculture, 
and for labor. We too must take the long view 
in step with other national advances. We have 
already had enough experience in county and 
state projects and in special demonstration 
fields to know that we must now think nationally, 
not in small areas but in larger ones, not as 
parts of the profession, but as the whole pro- 
fession. We may each work in a small local 
field, but we must think of ourselves not as 
single small units but as parts of a large system 
working together for the same objectives. So 
we undertake to think out a national plan. 
Since the nation as a whole, and each state 
as a political division, is vitally concerned with 
the edueation of each citizen, it is perfectly 
reasonable. that the responsibility for the 
adequate financial support of libraries and 
schools should be shared by state and nation. 
This involves the creation of machinery and of 
organization: it involves a study of our present 
facilities and a plan for equalization of service. 
We are not intending here to outline any 
details of a planned service, as it may be pre- 
sented to you at this conference, nor to anticipate 
any action which the Association may decide 
upon. But it is thinkable that all the small 
libraries in the state will be coordinated for 
service with the large libraries in such a way 
that material will flow readily from the large 
library to any citizen of the state, especially 


if there be supporting funds from the state 


or federal governments. It is even thinkable 
that in the equalization of the means of research 
and study, the Library of Congress may at 
some time create branches of the national 
library, or may create centers devoted to rare 
and scholarly material on special subjects. 

Looking toward such a possible future of 
coordinated national and state effort, we 
realize that the personnel of the profession 
with this growing responsibility will be most 
important. We who are older will only look 
over into the land of promise. The young 
people coming from our library schools will 
enter upon a giant task. This is the time to 
recruit the flower of our college graduates, 
men and women with high scholarship and 
knowledge of books, with fine personality, and 
a sympathetic understanding of people. We 
are building, not for a day but for a great nation’s 
future, not for the development of captains of 
industry, but for the culture of a great people. 
We believe we are planning for a great demo- 
cracy. Ruskin says somewhere that “the 
flower is the end and object of the seed, not the 
seed of the flower; the reason for seeds is that 
flowers may be.” So we sow to make the 
American dream come true, an enriched and 
fuller life for every American citizen. 





TWIN CITY CATALOGERS’ 
ROUND TABLE 


The Twin City Catalogers’ Round Table 
met October 12, 1934, at Shevlin Hall, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Fifty-two members and 


guests were present. A short business meeting 
included reports by Miss Ihm and Miss Starr 
on the Minnesota library association conference 
and the catalog section meetings at Montreal. 
Miss Moon reported on the work of the A. L. A. 
terminology committee. The Round Table 
voted to change the number of its regular 
meetings for this year from three to two. 

Miss Goss, former head of the University 
of Minnesota catalog department, was present 
as guest of the Round Table, and the rest of 
the meeting was a social one, with music by 
students of St. Catherine’s College, and Miss 
Goss’s own account of her work at Stanford 
during the past few years, and her plans for a 
very active retirement: 

EvizaBETH WEsT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 





UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, DIVISION 
OF LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 


Summer Library Courses 


The Summer Session Office of the University 
of Minnesota has ruled that no summer session 
courses will be scheduled for which there is 
not an assured attendance of at least twelve 
students. For this reason it will be necessary 
to limit the courses offered in Library Methods 
to those subjects in which at least an attendance 
of this number is indicated by information 
received by December Ist. If advance regis- 
trations are sufficient, instruction will be offered 
in the following subjects: Elementary Classi- 
fication; Elementary Cataloging; Elementary 
Reference; Library Work with Children; Library 
Work with Adolescents; School Library Ad- 
ministration and Library Binding Each of 
these courses, with the exception of Library 
Binding (which is one: credit, two recitations 
weekly), carries three credits with five scheduled 
class appointments weekly. 

Arrangements may be made for other sub- 
jects if a sufficient number of inquirers indicate 
their desire for such courses and their intention 
of registering for them. All correspondence 
relating to this subject should be sent to 


Frank K. Watter, 
University Librarian. 


Library Positions 


Addison, Ella, 1934, teacher-librarian, Staples 

Amesbury, Dorothy, 1929, acting head of 
Music department, Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary during the absence of Miss Abbott 

Baumgardner, Evelyn, 1932, part time page, 
St. Paul Public Library 

Berggren, Olga, 1932, library worker, Sheridan 
Junior High School, Minneapolis 

Bjornson, Helga, 1933, library assistant, Folwell 
Junior High School, Minneapolis 

Brammer, Margaret, 1932, librarian, Junior 
High School, Winona 

Brisbane, Devota, 1934, assistant, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago 

Carlsen, Winifred, 1931, assistant, Children’s 
department, Seward Park Branch, New York 
Public Library 

Colby, Bernice, 
Wisconsin 


1929, librarian, Janesville, 





Davis, Marjorie, 1932, library assistant, Ramsey 
Junior High School, Minneapolis 

Dock, Adeline, 1933, records librarian, Division 
of Tuberculosis, State Board of Control, 
St. Paul 

Erickson, Dorothy, 1934, librarian and _ file 
clerk, Federal Reserve Bank, Minneapolis 

Friberg, Katharine, 1934, library assistant, 
Henry Junior High School, Minneapolis 

Hager, Bertha, 1934, librarian, St. Paul Institute 

Hedin, Dagmar, 1932, clerical assistant, Chis- 
holm Public Library 

Hove, Pearl, 1932, assistant, Loan desk, Minne- 
apolis Public Library 

Lindeloff, Mynette, 1931, librarian, Sauk Center 
Public Library 

Mahle, Dorothy, 1933, part time page, St. Paul 
Publie Library 

Malnar, Mary Sue, 1934, part time assistant, 
. School library, Nashwauk 

Manuel, Helen, 1934, assistant, 

, Public Library 

Muenz, Mercedes, 1929, librarian, Jamestown, 
N. D., Publie Library 

Nelson, Esther, 1934, library assistant, South 
High School, Minnezpolis 

Norris, Effie, 1934, librarian, International Falls 
Publie Library 

Orenstein, A. Louis, 1932, librarian, Federal 
Penitentiary Annex, Leavenworth, Kansas. 

Perham, Marjorie, 1933, reviser, Division of 
Library Instruction, University of Minnesota 

Pooley, Persis, 1932, junior cataloger, University 
of Iowa libraries 

Pusin, Miriam, 1932, librarian, Civil Service 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Quinn, Isabel H., 1930, teacher in charge of 
library work at Medicine Lake Transient 
Camp 

Schley, Elsie, 1934, librarian, Cotter High School, 
Winona 

Sheldon, Arlowene, 
and Clipping 
Library 

Silver, Frida, 1933, part-time Federal Aid As- 
sistant, University of Minnesota Library 

Stemsrud, Ruth E., 1933, reference assistant, 
Hartford, (Conn.) Public Library 

Stephenson, Bergliot, 1934, school library as- 
sistant, Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 

Schwartz, Jeannette, 1934, librarian, Adult 
Education Department, Minneapolis Board 
of Education, Minneapolis 

Vehle, Delia E., 1933, Orientation Study Hall, 
University of Minnesota 

White, Lois, 1933, school librarian, Brainerd 

Yike, Lois, 1931, librarian, School of Mines, 
University of Minnesota 

Young, Helen, 1932, assistant, Roosevelt Branch, 
Minneapolis Public Library 

Mae Dahl, 1933, Mary Fitzgibbon, 1933, and 
Charlotte Thompson, 1934, are temporarily 
employed on FERA projects in the Minnesota 
Historical Society. 


Minneapolis 


1932, assistant, Reference 
Dept., Minneapolis Public 


Positions in Other Occupations 


The following list of positions reported in 
other occupations seems to indicate that the 
year of library training was not entirely lost, 
but that it increased the students’ availability 
for other lines of work. 

Bowser, Eleanor, 1931, stenographer, Produc- 
tion Credit Corporation, St. Paul 


Broderick, Hazriet, 1932, biblicgraphical work, 
Minnesota State Planning Commission 
Burns, Evelyn, 1931, statistical clerk, National 

Reemployment Service, Glenwood 

Carlson, Edith E., 1931, stenographer, Me- 
Laughlin, Gormley & King, Minneapolis 

Carroll, Anne, 1930, clerk, Book Department, 
L. 8. Donaldson Company, Minneapolis 

Casselman, Evelyn, is employed. in a bank in 
Tracy 

Cornell, Louise, 1930, Girl Scout office 

Cudworth, Katherine, 1931, Dayton’s, Minne- 
apolis 

Ditzler, Carolee, 1931, working in book store 
and printing office, Fergus Falls 

Doms, Elizabeth, 1931, teaching, Adrian, Minn. 

Everett, Belle, 1934, English teacher, Whitehall, 
Mont. 

Finney, Marion, 1934, assistant, Student Health 
Service, University of Minnesota 

Gannon, Dorothy, 1933, clerical work, Kelly- 
How-Thomson, Duluth 

Gillespie, Annette, 1932, long term substitute 
teacher, Minneapolis 

Halpern, Tobette, 1933, clerk, Book Department, 
L. 8. Donaldson Company 

Hanson, Lucille I., 1930, secretary, Range Paper 

Lieberman, Lenore, 1932, ‘‘extra’’ saleslady, 
Dayton Co. 

Lynch, Elizabeth, 1933, Physicians and Surgeons 
Service Bureau 

Lyon, Margaret, 1934, medical technician, 
University of Minnesota. (Dept. of Agri- 
culture.) 

Nichols, F. Rachel, 1934, stenographie and 
statistical work, State Drouth Relief service, 
University Farm Campus, St. Paul—(until 
Nov. 1.) 

Nielander, Ruth, 1933, stenographer, Ist 
National Bank, Spring Valley 

Perkins, Claudia G., 1933, instructor in Handi- 
craft, Neighborhood House, St. Paul 

Powers, Dorothy M., 1932, legal stenographer 

Tautges, Elizabeth, 1934, took a course in 
Museum Technique in connection with work 
in Field Archaeology at the University of 
New Mexico Summer Field Session. 

Wood, Leah, 1930, bookkeeper and _ assistant 
secretary, Ford Garage, Plainview 


Marriages 


Chelgren, Virginia L., 1932, married Robert C. 
Loomis, St. Paul, September 8. 

Gause, Hazle, 1931, is Mrs. G. Nimmer, 2411 
29th Avenue So., Minneapolis. 

Goldstein, Janet, 1932, was married October 
7 in Chicago to Herman Robert Schoenfeldt, 
535 W. 110th St., New York City. 

Keene, Jenness V., 1933, married Reuben B. 
Ellestad. 

Rose, Maude R., 1929, married Neil Purves, 
Seattle, Washington, July 21. 

Schroer, Marjorie, 1932, is now Mrs. Humiston. 

Sweetman, Margaret F., 1932, married John C. 
Kilty, Stillwater, October 20. 





tHE COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Registration for the College of St. Catherine 
Library School was held September 20th. The 
states represented in its seven student enrollment 
are Minnesota, North Dakota, Michigan, and 
Illinois. 

Lectures and Meetings 


The year ahead will be an active one both in 
curricular and extra curricular activities. The 
Ambrosian Round Table held its first meeting 
October 20th when Merna Robideau of La 
Maure, North Dakota was elected President 
and Anita Saxine of Gilbert, Minnesota, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. Members of the Club 
have attended the weekly colloquia of the 
Social Science and the Humanities Groups of 
the College. It is through these gatherings that 
the students keep in touch with the trends and 
happenings of the time and are given the 
opportunity to show their power of leadership. 

October 16th Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning, 
the well known Minnesota short story writer, 
spoke to the students on Reading and Writing. 

The following day Mrs. Maud Hart Lovelace, 
in an hour’s talk, gave the students an excellent 
iden of how she and her husband, Delos, co- 
vated in writing their new novel, “One 
Stayed at Welcome.”’ 

November 8th Fritz Leiber expressed his 
views on Shakespearian acting, the drama, and 


the stage. 


] 
Op 


Library Positions 


Molly Barstow ’34 is doing some library 
work with an adult education program at Aitkin, 
Minnesota. 

Bernadette Becker ’34 is temporarily assist- 
ing at the St. Anthony’s High School Library, 
Minneapolis. 

Anne Capeti ’34 who had a _ temporary 
position during the summer in the Public 
Library, St. Paul, joined the library staff of the 
Iowa State College, Ames, September first. 

Margaret Mary Healy is acting librarian at 
the Roosevelt Junior High School, St. Paul. 

Mary M. Kraus ’31, assistant librarian at 
the Franklin Junior High School, Mankato, 
Minnesota, will be in charge of the High School 
Library during the absence of Margaret Fulton 
who has been given a leave of absence to do 
graduate work at the University of Chicago 
Library School. 

Gertrude McDougall ’33, formerly cataloger 
at St. Mary’s College Library, South Bend, 
Indiana, joined the library staff of Notre Dame 
University. 

Marjorie Nelson ’33 received an appointment 
in the Public Library, Chisholm, Minnesota. 

Florence Ressler ’32 began work in September 
as teacher-librarian at the public high school, 
Ivanhoe, Minnesota. 

Marie Schrempf ’34 accepted the position of 
assistant at Regis College Library, Denver, 
Colorado, August twenty-ninth. 


Marriages 


Katherine Gantert ’32 was married to Mr. 
John W. Flynn on June 23rd. 

Bernice McCarthy ’32 who was assisting at 
the Public Library, Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
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was married to Mr. John Clifford O’ Halloran, 
September first. 

Celestine Champeau ’25 was married to Mr. 
E. Powers on August fourth. Mrs. Powers is 
head of the Cataloging Department of Holy 
Cross College Library, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Florence Berkner ’32, formerly teacher- 
librarian at Lakeville, Minnesota, was married 
to Mr. A. A. Simmer on June 21st. 


Other Activities 


Sister Cecil, who at the present time is 
attending the Graduate Library School, Chicago 
University, has an article entitled ‘A Library 
in Every Parochial School’ which appeared in 
the Catholic School Journal 34:117-119, June, 
1934. 

At the Glenwood meeting of the Minnesota 
Library Association St. Catherine’s was repre- 
sented by Sister Marie Jose, Sister Cecil, and 
Sister Marie Cecilia. 

Special exhibits in various fields of interest 
will be prepared by library school students at 
timely intervals in the library reading room and 
the library school laboratory. The first one, 
October 1-8, was a display and bulletin board 
chart of the New Trend in Education as exem- 
plified by the Chicago College plan. 

Sister Marie Ceci, 
Director. 


RECENT BOOKS OF MERIT 
Non-Fictien 
Glover, Katherine and Dewey, Evelyn. 
Children of the new day. Appleton-Century, 
1934, 2.25. 136.7 
A forward-looking discussion of the effect on 
children of the great changes in our social and 
economic life, based on findings of the White 
House Conference. 


Minehan, Thomas. Boy and girl tramps of 

America. Farrar, 1934, 2.50. 136.7 

A University of Minnesota professor travelled 
for months with these young people, who con- 
stitute a serious social problem today. His 
observations and recommendations are a con- 
tribution in the field of social science. Some 
jibraries may wish this classed in 339. 


Goodenough, Florence Laura. Develop- 
mental psychology; an introduction to the 
study of human behavior. Appleton-Century, 
1934, 3.00. 150 
Decidedly readable and attractive to the 

general reader, this is a modern first book in 

psychology, which should be very useful in the 
adult education field. 


Greenan, John Thomas, ed. American 
civilization today; a summary of Recent 
Social Trends, edited for school and college 
use. McGraw, 1934, .80. 309.1 
Where libraries cannot buy the 5.00 edition 

of Recent Social Trends, and in many others, 

this should be purchased without fail as a sum- 
mary of its findings, with questions and sug- 
gested readings. An important purchase. 


Shaw, Roger. Outline of governments: history, 


civics, economics, men. Review of Reviews 
Corporation, 1934, 1.50. 321 
The foreign editor of Review of Reviews 
gives this information briefly about all countries, 
with an introduction on the changing forms of 





government and world organizations, as the 
League of Nations, Pan-American Union, Third 
International, ete. Concise and useful. 


Hoover, Herbert Clark. The challenge to 
liberty. Scribner, 1934, 1.75. 323 
“An honest, if not brilliant, defense of a 

liberal capitalism.’”’ Some chapters appeared in 

the Saturday Evening Post. 


Janzen, Cornelius Cicero. Everyday eco- 
nomics; a study of practices and principles. 
Silver, 1934, 1.68. 330 
Useful as simple material on economics, this 

high school text is up-to-date and a good addition 

to the small collection. 


Wallace, Henry Agard. New frontiers. 
Reynal, 1934, 2.00 (paper, 1.00). 330.9 
This is an explanation of the Administra- 

tion’s policies, with emphasis on the agricultural 

situation. ‘Also a plea for a wider vision of 
national life and for courage and willingness to 
experiment.” 


Rubinow, Isaac Max. The quest for security. 
Holt, 1934, 3.50. 331 
Social insurance, as tried in Europe and 

proposed in the United States, is presented in a 

manner “‘not dry as dust.”’ Librarians will have 

many calls for such material. 


Blakey, Gladys McAlpine Campbell. His- 
tory of taxation in Minnesota. University 
of Minnesota, 1934, .75 (paper). 336.2 
All Minnesota libraries should have this, 
which was intended as an introduction to Roy 
Blakey’s Taxation in Minnesota. 


Association. Com- 
Conclusions 


American Historical 
mittee on the Social Studies. 
and recommendations. Seribner, 1934, 
1.25. 370.1 
The general principles and objectives of 

education in the changing social order are 

summarized in a volume which is of great im- 

portance to the general reading public as well 

as teachers. Even small libraries should add 
this volume. 


Fansler, Thomas. Discussion methods for 
adult groups: case studies of the forum, the 
discussion group and the panel. Association 
Press, 1934, 1.50. 374 
Methods, records of actual discussions and 

suggested ways of measuring the success of a 

discussion group, are included. Important to 

leaders in adult education work. 

Roberts, Thomas Sadler. Bird portraits in 
color; 295 North American species. Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1934, 3.50. 598 
Ninety-two color plates are reissued with 

condensed text which is largely new. There is a 

limp cloth edition at 2.50 and the separate 

plates, in a portfolio, may be purchased for 1.25. 


Hansen, Agnes Camilla. Twentieth century 
forces in European fiction. American 
Library Association, 1934, 2.00. 808.3 
Five hundred novels, in English translation, 

are analysed as they have pictured changing 

western civilization, through war, invention, 
social experiment, modern psychology, etc. 

Titles for the high school age are starred. Very 


useful as an unlimited source of program ma- 
terial and study suggestions. 


Bartlett, John, comp. Familiar quotations; 
10th ed., rev. and enl. Blue Ribbon, 1934, 
1.00. 808.8 
A reissue and revision of a helpful reference 

book at a price for all libraries. 


Howard, Sidney Coe. Dodsworth dramatized; 
with comments by the author and Sinclair 
Lewis on the art of dramatization. Har- 
court, 1934, 2.50. 812 
A current Broadway success, this edition 

contains an illuminating introduction on the 

methods by which a novel becomes a play. 


Snook, Lee Owen, ed. Second yearbook of 
short plays. Row, 1934, 4.00. 812.08 
Twelve of these twenty-five plays are com- 

edies, all are new and require no royalty for 

amateur production. Libraries will use this 
often. 


Lattimore, Eleanor Holgate. Turkestan re- 
union. Day, 1934, 2.75. 915 
Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, Tibet and 

the Himalayas are vividly described by a young 

woman in a manner to attract both young and 
mature readers. A really good book of travel. 

Faunce, Mrs. Hilda. Desert wife. Little, 
1934, 3.00. 917.9 
A stirring, pioneer atmosphere is conveyed 

in this account of life at a present-day trading 

post on a Navajo reservation in Arizona. 


Hoover, Irwin Hood. Forty-two years in the 
White House. Houghton, 1934, 3.50. 920 
A collection of personalities, as “interesting 
as only gossip can be,” this gives some enter- 


taining sidelights on our history. Much of it 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Kunitz, Stanley J. and Haycraft, Howard. 
The junior book of authors. Wilson, 1934, 
3.25 to libraries. 920 
The lives and portraits of 200 writers and 

illustrators of books for children, from Carroll 

and Alcott to the present day, make this an 
exceedingly useful reference book in most 
libraries. 


Dean, Mrs. Vera Micheles and others. New 
governments in Europe: the trend toward 
dictatorship; ed. by Raymond Buell. Nelson, 
1934, 2.50. 940.5 
Italy, Germany, Russia, Spain and the 

Balkans are impartially discussed by authorities 

in political science, with an introduction which 

gives the theories of democracy, fascism and 
communism. 


Seeger, Elizabeth. The pageant of Chinese 
history. Longmans, 1934, 3.00. 951 
A teacher in a progressive New York school 
has written for young people, to be enjoyed by 
many adults, this history which has ‘‘animation, 
color and glamour.” 


Fiction 


Chase, Mary Ellen. 
millan, 1934, 2.50. ; 
A little girl’s early life on a sailing vessel is 


Mary Peters. Mac- 





later directed to that in a Maine village where 
she lives to see the change that is now taking 
place there. For those who appreciate a literary 
story of much charm. 


Corbett, Elizabeth. Mr. Underhill’s progress. 

Reynal, 1934, 2.00. 

Buy this to satisfy the demand for a pleasing 
romance. A young librarian figures prominently 
in it 
Haines, William Wister. Slim. Little, 1934, 

2.50. 

This is a novel for men, about men who do 
high-power line construction work. A realistic 
and vivid picture. 


Hergesheimer, Joseph. The foolscap rose. 

Knopf, 1934, 2.50. 

Several generations of Pennsylvania paper- 
makers, from Revolutionary days when all the 
family helped make the finest hand-made paper, 
through the introduction of machinery and the 
disintegration of the family, form a story which 
has importance as a piece of social and economic 
history. 


Johnson, Josephine. Now in November. 

Simon, 1934, 2.00. 

A young writer impresses all the critics with 
her ability in this brief novel which effectively 
pictures the insecurity of life on a present-day 
Missouri farm. For the discriminating reader. 


Lovelace, Maud Hart and Lovelace, Delos 
Wheeler. One stayed at Welcome. Day, 
1934, 2.50. 

\il Minnesota libraries will buy this new 

Lovelace novel for their local history shelves. 


Nordhoff, Charles Bernard and Hall, James 
Norman. Pitcairn’s island. Little, 1934, 
2.50. 

Mutiny on the Bounty and Men against the 
sea precede this volume which is a ‘“‘blood- 
curdling story, not for the squeamish reader.” 
Rogers, Samuel. Dusk at the Grove. Little, 

1934, 2.50. 

“A distinguished piece of work, thoughtfully 
written, with a calm, reflective and unhurried 
charm which will endear it to many readers.” 
For those who choose stories of family life. 


Suckow, Ruth. The folks. Farrar, 1934, 3.00. 

A long, detailed account for adults of middle 
Western, small-town family life. Many people 
will recognize these details with pleasure—some 
will be — Will doubtless be asked for a 
good deal. 





SOME RECENT BOOKS OF MERIT 


Reviewed by Fannie Viitala, Mountain Iron; 
Irma Walker, Hibbing; and Harriet Dutcher, 
Duluth, M. L. A. Meeting, Glenwood, August 30. 


Aiken. Pioneering with wild flowers. The 
author, Putney Vt. 2.00. 
_ Attractive in style and undoubtedly of value 
lor identifying species and for their cultivation 
as a means of wild flower conservation. Un- 
lortunately the book was not revised by a 
scientist and contains some inaccuracies pointed 
out in the A. L. A. Booklist for September, 


page 6. Buyers of the book should correct their 
copies by referring to this note. 


Duryee. A living from the land. McGraw, 1.50. 
Written in simple terms for those who are 

inexperienced in farm life, soil culture and 

poultry raising. Designed especially for the 

‘subsistence’ farmer, who wishes thus to in- 

crease his family resources. 

Tchernavin. Dut- 

ton, 2.50. 

Mme. Tchernavin and her husband, victims 
of the campaign of terrorism in Russia, managed 
to escape from prison and with their young son, 
made their way to Finland through incredible 
hardships and dangers. A dramatic and moving 
narrative, as thrilling as any adventure story. 


Escape from the Soviets. 


Hoit, comp. Books of general interest for 

today’s readers. A. L. A. pamp. .25. 

See “Library Notes and News,” June, 1934, 
p. 26. 
Josephson. The robber barons. Harcourt, 

3.00. 

Reviews vividly the rise of capitalism in the 
United States after the Civil War, by a series of 
biographies of the dominating figures of the 
time, who amassed large fortunes by unscrup- 
ulous means—Jay Gould, the Vanderbilts, 
Carnegie, J. P. Morgan, J. J. Hill, and others. 


Gilfillan. I went to Pit college. Viking, 2.50. 
See “Library Notes and News,” June, 1934, 

p. 24. 

Dean. Nelson, 

2.50. 

See note, p. 66 


Monk. Small amateurs. 

Scribner, 3.00. 

Sixteen modern small boat designs. Thor- 
oughly practical in its directions to the boat- 
builder, with large, clear construction sheets 
and many general instructions about materials, 
assembling, erecting, finishing, ete. ‘‘Is not 
primarily intended to cover the round bottom 
boat, though it can be of much help.” 


New governments in Europe. 


boat building for 


Firkins. Memoirs and letters. University of 
Minnesota, 2.50. 
See “Library Notes and News,” Sept., 1934, 


p. 47. 


Ashford. A soldier in science. Morrow, 3.50. 

See ‘Library Notes and News,” Sept., 1934, 
p. 47. 
Stowe. Saints, sinners and Beechers. Bobbs, 

3.75. 

A friend of the family said that society was 
divided into three classes—saints, sinners and 
Beechers. These individualist Beechers, with 
their ‘‘amusing, lovable and outrageous’ qual- 
ities are here portrayed by a grandson of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe in a series of delightful sketches 
which include Dr. Lyman Beecher and his ten 
children, the generation that made the name 
famous. Written in a lively, readable style, 
and set off by many family stories and an- 
ecdotes. 





A MINNESOTA BOOK SHELF 
A List of Some Recent Minnesota Materials 
Compiled by 
Lois M. Fawcett, 
Head of Reference Department, Minnesota 

Historical Society 

Cheyney, E. G. The birth of the Northland. 
Cloquet, Northwest paper co. 

Coller, J. A., Jr. History of Shakopee, Minne- 

sota, 1682-1930. Shakopee printing co.,1933. 

A. and Parsons, E. D. The 

government of Minnesota. Mpls., 1934, .65. 

Edgar, Randolph. A record of old 

Mpls. G. W. Edgar Co., 1933, 1.50. 


Engelhardt, Fred. Minnesota public schools. 
Mpls., Educational test bureau, 1934. 


Curran, H. 


boats. 


Eschambault, Antoine d’. Discovery of 
Lake of the Woods. Reseau County his- 
torical society, Roseau, 1932. 


Firkins, O. W. Memoirs and letters. Mpls., 
University of Minnesota press, 1934, 2.50. 


Gates, C. M., ed. Five fur traders of the 
Northwest. Mpls., University of Minnesota 
press, 1933, 3.50. 


A history of Minnesota, commemorating 75 
years of statehood. St. Paul, St. Paul 
dispatch-pioneer press, Dec. 31, 1933, 1.00. 


League of Minnesota municipalities. Min- 
nesota year book. 1934. Author, Mpls., 
1934, 5.00. 


Lindquist, M. L. and Clark, J. W. Com- 
munity life in Minnesota. N. Y., Scribner, 
1933, .96. 

Manahan, James. Trials of a lawyer; auto- 


biography. (n. p., n. d.) 


Mattson, Selma E. Minnetonka the beautiful. 
Mound, Minn., 1932. 

Minnesota Dept. of conservation. Division 

of forestry. 


Cheyney, E. G. Forestry in Minnesota, 
1932. 


Hughes, Thomas. History of Minneopa 


state park. 1932. 


Minnesota state parks and monuments, 
1932. 


Minnesota. Dept. of conservation. Division 
of game and fish. 
Surber, Thaddeus. of Min- 

nesota, 1932. 


Mammals 


Minnesota. Dept. of education. Library 


Division. 


Wood, Harriet A. School library list; 
supplement, June, 1934. 2 parts. 


Minnesota. University. Day and hour series. 
Davis, J.S. The A. A.A. 1934. no. 7, 25c. 


Minnesota. University. Studies in eeo- 


nomics and business. 


Vaile, R. S. Impact of the depression on 
business activity and real income jn 
Minnesota. no. 8, 75c. 


Blakey, Gladys C. A history of taxation 
in Minnesota. 1934. no. 9, 75c. 


Minnesota. University. Employment sta- 
bilization research institute. 


Hansen, A. H. and Murray, M.G. A new 
plan for unemployment reserves based 
on Minnesota employment data. (Addi- 
tional publication, no. 3, 1933.) 1.00. 


Hansen, A. H. and Sogge, T. M. Occu- 
pational trends in Minnesota. (Bulletin, 
v. 2, no. 4. 1933.) 50c. 


Pipestone Indian shrine association. The 
Pipestone Indian shrine. Pipestone, Minn. 


Rasmussen, C. A. History of the city of Red 
Wing, Minnesota. Author, Red Wing, 1933, 
2.09. 


Scholpp, S. S., ed. Social directory and who’s 
who of the Twin Cities. v. 1. St. Paul, 
The Social directory pub. co., 1933. 


Shankle, G. E. Minnesota. State name, flag, 
seal, song, bird, flower, and other symbols. 


N. Y., H. W. Wilson co., 1933, 25c. 


Sibley, H. H. Unfinished autobiography. 
Mpls., Voyageur press, 1932, 2.00. 


Smith, E. E. Philosophy of a_ politician. 
Mpls., Vallombrosa press, 1932, 5.00. 


Recent Fiction 


Anderson, P. L. Court house square. Mpls., 


Augsburg pub. house, 1934, 2.00. 


Flandrau, Grace. Indeed this flesh. 
Harrison Smith, 1934, 2.50. 


McNally, W. J. House of vanished splendor. 
N. Y., Putnam, 1932, 2.50. 


Meigs, Cornelia L. 
Little, 1932, 2.00. 


Swanson, N. H. Phantom emperor. N. Y., 
Putnam, 1934, 2.50. 


Swift rivers. Boston, 


Some Periodicals 


Check list of Minnesota public documents. 
Minnesota historical society, St. Paul. 
(Quarterly.) 1.00. 


Minnesota state 
Paul. 


Minnesota conservationist. 
department of conservation, St. 
(Monthly.) 1.00. 


Minnesota _ historical 
(Quarterly.) 3.00. 


Minnesota history. 
society, St. Paul. 


Minnesota journal of education. Minnesota 
education association, St. Paul. (Monthly 
except June-August.) 





Minnesota municipalities. League of Min- 
nesota municipalities, Minneapolis. (Month- 


ly.) 2. 
Books to Be Published This Fall 


Lovelace, Maud H. One stayed at Welcome. 
N. Y., John Day, 2.50. 


Roberts, T. S._ Bird portraits in color. Mpls., 
('niversity of Minnesota press. 2.50 boards, 
3.50 cloth. 


Swisshelm, Jane G. Crusader and feminist, 
letters . 1858-1865; ed. by Arthur J. 
Larsen. St. Paul, Minnesota historical 
society, 2.50. 


MAGAZINES AVAILABLE 
Atlantic monthly, 1916-date. 


Review of reviews, 1894-1906. 26 v. bound. 
Will be given to any library which will pay 
for packing and transportation. 
Mrs. Rosert HANNaAnH, 
Fergus Falls, Minn. 


TRAVELING LIBRARY NOTES 


Traveling library service is increasing this 
fall over the heavy gain of last year. To make 
package library service prompt and satisfactory 
under the circumstances, librarians can help 
greatly by wording their requests definitely, 
giving explanations which will aid in the choice 
of material and writing for it several days in 
advance. Return mail service is not now 
possible, except in real emergencies. 

There are some mimeographed lists available 
this fall: Library science, Child care and parent 
education, Some books about Minnesota and a 
revised copy of Trends in current thought. We 
believe each of these will be very helpful to 
librarians who are working with small book col- 
lections and urge them to use the books on these 
lists as a means of supplementing their libraries. 

There is also a list of books for social workers 
which was prepared for and distributed during 
the State Conference of Social Workers at the 
Farm School in September. The books and 
pamphlets on this list are very helpful to relief 
administrators as well and librarians who know 
people doing such work should call this list to 
their attention. 

Workers education is developing as a special 
field in adult education. The Library Division 
has bought many of the books and pamphlets 
from a special bibliography in this field and will 
be glad to send them to librarians who probably 
have little as yet in their cwn collections. 

Many copies of the lists—Books in education 
and Trends in current thought—were dis- 
tributed during the M. E. A. convention in 
Minneapolis. Probably some of them will be 
brought to loeal librarians who will, of course, 
borrow from the Library Division the books 
they cannot themselves supply. 

In addition to some books for children, the 
Lil rary Division has received the following titles 
in the International Mind Alcove: Butler— 
Between two worlds; Dennis—My Normandy; 


Fradkin—Air menace and the answer; Gren- 
feli—Romance of Labrador; Hubbard—No 
one to blame; Lloyd—European war debts and 
their settlement; Shotwell—Heritage of free- 
dom; Sorensen—Saga of Fridtjof Nansen; 
Villari—On the road from Rome. 
Among the new books available as package 
libraries are the following: 
Achorn. European civilization and_ politics 
since 1815. 
Adamic. Dynamite; rev. ed. 
American Historical Assoc. A charter for the 
social sciences in the schools. 
Bassett. Mental hygiene in the community. 
Bingham. Challenge to the New Deal. 
Busch. Leadership in group work. 
Coker. Recent political thought. 
Dale. How to appreciate motion pictures. 
Fairchild. General sociology. 
Gannett. Sweet land. 
Garland. Road to adolescence. 
Gee. American farm policy. 
Hamlin. Readings related to objectives for 


agriculture. 

Barter lady. 

Foreground of American fiction. 
Arbitration in the new _ industrial 


Harris. 

Hartwick. 

Kellor. 
society. 

Luccock. Contemporary American literature 
and religion. 

Macdonald. American state government and 
administration. 

Ormsbee. Story of American furniture. 

Ortega. Revolt of the masses. 

Peters. Stevedore. 

Powys. A philosophy of solitude. 

Priestley. English journey. 

Reeder. Training youth for the new social 
order. 

Riesemann. Rachmaninoff’s recollections. 

Robinson. Creative writing; the story form. 

Sherman. Mental hygiene and education. 

Soule. The coming American revolution. 

Strain. New patterns in sex training. 

Tufts. America’s changing morality. 

Winter. Shining hour. 

Woelfel. Molders of the American mind. 

Lawrence. Years are so long. 

Walpole. Captain Nicholas. 

Young. So red the rose. 


Mivprep L. METHVEN, 
Librarian. 





LIBRARY AIDS 
American Library Association 


Recent Children’s Books have been 
selected by Jessie Van Cleve from those pub- 
lished this year. There are some thirty an- 
notated titles with buying information. This is 
an annual list intended for distribution to 
children and parents during Book Week and the 
holidays. 100 copies are 1.00. 


The Parents’ Bookshelf, by Dr. Ada H. 
Arlitt, has just been issued in cooperation with 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
Books and pamphlets on the health and training 
of the preschool child, the intermediate and the 
adolescent, with lists on special topics such as 
the family, heredity, children’s reading, are 
annotated. 100 copies are 1.50. 





Readable Pamphlets on Subjects of 
General Interest is an excellent and timely 
list which does for pamphlet material what the 
Hoit list of Books of General Interest for Today’s 
Readers does for book material. The read- 
ability of each pamphlet is indicated. This is an 
extremely useful list and is being given limited 
distribution, in mimeographed form, for five 
cents in stamps. The list was selected by the 
Readers’ Advisers’ office of the Cleveland 
Public Library. 


Miscellaneous 


. 

Librarians are urged to buy freely the many 
pamphlets on subjects of current interest in 
the various series which are available. These 
are valuable in all libraries and particularly so 
where book funds are small. A brief list follows, 
with addresses and prices: 

Day and Hour series. Univ. of Minnesota 

Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 25 cents. 

Exploring the Times series. American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 25 cents, 1.00 for 
five. 

John Day pamphlets. John Day Com- 
pany, 386 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. City. 
25 cents. 

League for Industrial Democracy pam- 
phlets. The League, 20 W. Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. Various prices. 

Modern Problem series. American Edu- 
cation Press, 40 South 3rd Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 15 cents. 

National Crisis series. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Columbia University, N. Y. 
City. 25 cents. 

Public Policy pamphlets. Univ. of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 25 cents. 

World Affairs pamphlets. Foreign Policy 
Association, 8 W. 40th Street, N. Y. 
City. 25 cents. 

Write for the subjects included in each 
series and buy as many titles as possible. Li- 
brarians will find this form of material exceed- 
ingly useful. 


Additional Debate Material 


“Federal Aid for Education” compiled and 


edited by E. C. Buehler, the Congressional 
Digest for August-September, 1934, and “Federal 
Aid for Equalizing Educational Opportunity” 
compiled by Helen M. Muller are additional 
references which may be borrowed from the 
Library Division on the Minnesota High School 
League debate question. New magazine articles 
may also be had. 


PERSONAL 


Jane Morey, formerly secretary of the 
Missouri Library Commission has been elected 
librarian at Duluth, and began work November 
2lst. Miss Morey is a graduate of Smith 
College and Pratt Institute Library School. 
Before becoming secretary of the Missouri com- 
mission she was librarian of the Sedalia, Mo. 
public library, and for the past year has been 
library organizer for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Mr. Leslie K. Falk who was employed in 
the St. Paul Public Library, first in the Branch 


Division and later in the Circulation Division 
has accepted a position in the Library of the 
Surgeon General’s office in Washington, D. C, 

Mr. A. Louis Orenstein who has been an 
assistant in the St. Paul Public Library for 
nine years has been appointed Librarian of the 
Federal Penitentiary Annex at Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Mr. Jerrold Orne who has been an assistant 
in the Reference Division of the St. Paul Public 
Library since 1927 has arrived in Paris for 
study in the Sorbonne. Mr. Orne is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota where he speciali- 
zed in French and Italian, receiving his Master’s 
degree in 1933. He is a member of Lambda 
Alpha Phi honorary language fraternity. 

Miss Ida Schwartz of the Catalog Depart- 
ment of the St. Paul Publie Library was married 
August 26 to Mr. Louis A. Weinblatt. 

The wedding of Miss Gladys M. Juds of the 
Catalog Division of the St. Paul Publie Library 
and Mr. A. Frank Vowles, formerly an assistant 
in the St. Paul Public Library, took place Sep- 
tember 15. 

Perrie Jones, State Supervisor of Institution 
Libraries, gave a Survey of Hospital Library 
Service Abroad and at Home, at the Conference 
of the American Hospital Association in Phila- 
delphia, September 25. Marie Rainey, librarian, 
Gillette State Hospital, who was unable to be 
present sent notes for the discussion of a paper 
on Launching a Hospital Library, and also 
prepared a paper for the Recreational Section. 
About 75 interested administrators and librarians 
attended the Hospital Libraries Round Table. 
At the luncheon for hospital librarians preceding 
the meeting, five of the 10 present had at one 
time been librarians in Minnesota. 

Eva M. Davis, who has been librarian at 
Sauk Center since 1905, has resigned her position. 
Mynette Lindeloff, Minnesota, 1931, succeeded 
Miss Davis as librarian in August. 

Bernice E. Colby, librarian at International 
Falls for the past four years, has been elected 
librarian at Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Effie Norris, Minnesota, 1934, succeeds 
Miss Colby as librarian at International Falls. 

Irene Helland, Minnesota, 1931, is librarian 
at Redwood Falls, succeeding Beulah Larson, 
who resigned to become assistant at Duluth 
Teachers College. 

Gertrude Glennon, librarian at Stillwater, 
was injured in an automobile accident near 
Red Wing early in October. Miss Glennon’s 
mother who had a fractured arm and an injured 
foot was in a hospital for several weeks, but 
both are recovering satisfactorily. 

Alice H. Johnson, Riverside Library Service 
School, 1932, University of Minnesota, 1933, 
was elected children’s librarian at South St. 
Paul, September Ist, succeeding Mrs. Arnold 
Carlson (Allegra Bennett). 

Pearl L. Aldrich succeeds Eldora Rundquist 
as librarian at Buffalo. 

Mrs. Emma Cornell has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Mapleton Public Library to 
become assistant postmaster. Miss Oddny 
Borchert succeeds her as librarian. 

Miss Ella Smith succeeds Mrs. Sadie Pennel 
as librarian at Newport. 

Mrs. Harriet Van Buren Dugan is to be 
substitute librarian at the Franklin Junior 
High, Mankato, during the year 1934-35. 





Mildred Ketola, of Virginia, Columbia, 1933, 
has been elected librarian of the Duluth Junior 
College. 

Jeannette R. Gross, of St. Cloud, Columbia, 
1933, is assistant in charge of the Low Library, 
Columbia University. 

Gladys M. Brown, formerly reference li- 
brarian in the Library Division, for the past 
five years reference librarian in the Engineering 
Society library, New York City has resigned 
her position, and is spending the winter with 
her mother, Mrs. Jenny Lind Blanchard at 
Little Falls. 

Prof. Alf Houkom, librarian at St. Olaf 
College, Northfield was married in August to 
Mathilda Nyland, dean of women. 

Margaret Fosmark, assistant Crookston 
publie library received the first prize from the 
Penn Publishing Company in its librarians and 
booksellers contest. The second prize went to 
Stephen A. McCarthy, St. John’s University 
Library, Collegeville, Minn. 

Recent appointments in Minneapolis school 
libraries are: 

Esther Nelson, Minnesota, 1934, assistant, 
South High School. 

Helga Bjornson, Minnesota, 1933, Folwell 
Junior High School. 

Katherine Friberg, Minnesota, 1934, Henry 
Junior High School. 

Ruth Cutler, Simmons, 1934, Phillips Junior 
High School. 

—— Conroy, 8. S., Sanford Junior High 
Schoo . 





LIBRARIES AND FERA 


While new rulings from the Federal Em- 
ergency Relief Administration issued in the 
summer seem to include librarians, employment 
has been entirely on the basis of need, and up 
to the present time, no general plan for employ- 
ment of librarians has been formulated in the 
state. The following reports have been received. 


Minnesota Historical Society Projects 
include a catalog of the picture collection in 
the Museum, transcribing and calendaring of 
manuscripts, a bibliography of Minnesota 
newspapers and work on the national union list 
of newspapers in which the cooperation of 
public libraries and newspaper offices has been 
asked. This is a state-wide project of listing all 
newspapers in the state. The librarian of the 
Historical Society, Miss Gertrude Krausnick, 
desires to. hear from all librarians who have not 
replied, even though it is a negative reply. 
Some very interesting lists have been received. 

Aitkin—Miss Molly Barstow, College of 
St. Catherine, 734, the Emergency Education 
teacher is spending part of her time in the public 
library, assisting the librarian, and additional 
opening hours have been arranged. 

Elbow Lake—The library in the new 
Memorial Auditorium is open two days a week 
through the services of two workers furnished 
by the SERA. 

Relief workers have been employed in other 
libraries for mechanical work, such as mending, 
cleaning and shelving books. 

The story-hour at Fergus Falls is a part 
of the Federal Recreation program. 


NEWS FROM PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
Finance 


Minneapolis—The Board of Estimate and 
Taxation unanimously voted the public library 
the full two mill tax levy allowed by law. This 
was the result of a well-organized campaign of 
publicity, and was a vote of confidence in the 
library board and the library staff. 

Mankato—To purchase much-needed new 
books, the council transferred $800 from the 
general fund to the library fund, leaving the 
library’s budget intact. 

Red Wing—tThe library board submitted a 
budget of $7,080, an increase of $1,029 over the 
amount provided this year. 


Two Harbors—Owing to decrease in taxable 
valuation, the city levy for the library will be 
only $1,136 for the coming year, but an appro- 
priation of $1500 has been made by the county. 

Worthington—The library appropriation 
was increased from $1500 to $2000 for 1934-35. 

Buhl—Owing to lack of funds, the library 
was obliged to close October Ist, but was re- 
opened November 7th on a short-hour schedule. 


Buildings and Improvements 


Rochester—Plans for the new building 
have been completed and work will begin in 
the early spring. About $90,000 has been 
made available for starting, $52,000 of the fund 
accumulated by the library for the purpose and 
the rest from the Utility Board. The building 
will cost $150,000 when completed. 


Elbow Lake—Built at a cost of over $35,000, 
as the first PWA project in Minnesota on which 
a grant was paid, the Scofield Memorial Audi- 
torium and Harold Thorson library was dedi- 
cated August 3. 

With approximately $16,000 from the E. J. 
Scofield bequest, $5000 from the Harold Thorson 
bequest, $6,500 from municipal funds and 
$8000 from PWA the building was made possible. 
The library occupies the north front of the 
building on which is inscribed ‘‘Harold Thorson 
Library”. The reading and book room is 
16 by 23, with built-in book cases and a beautiful 
fire-place. At the east end is a work room with 
shelves and cupboards. 

The main part of the building is occupied 
by an auditorium, and club rooms with a dining 
room and kitchen in the basement. 

Austin—The remodeling of the basement 
for a children’s room was completed in Novem- 
ber. 

Bird Island—CWA funds paid for part of 
the labor in improving the library quarters last 
spring. Two rooms were thrown into one, 
providing spacious quarters with three south 
windows. New curtains, lighting fixtures, 
more bulletin boards, furniture and floor cleaned 
and varnished, new shelving, a parlor furnace, 
the whole room painted, make the library 
comfortable and attractive. 

South St. Paul—A branch library was open 
to the public in the Washington school October 
17. The room and equipment was furnished 
by the school, and the books and service are 
provided by the library board. The new branch 
is the second to be established and will be in 





charge of Miss Alice Johnson. The first branch 
was opened in February 1934 in the Wilson 
school. 

Improvements reported by other libraries 
are re-roofing at Bemidji, new shelving at 
Mapleton, new stacks at Moorhead, re- 
decorating and a new double faced book ease at 
North St. Paul and painting the exterior 
finish and cleaning and _ re-decorating the 
community room and kitchen at South St. 
Paul. 

Arlington—The Civic Club is merging the 
Publie Library with the Publie School Library 
in the new public school building. 

Lamberton—The library maintained by 
the Reading Club has been removed to attractive 
quarters in the city hall. 

McGregor—The library sponsored by the 
Community Club has been moved to the school 
building. 


Library Benefits 


Bemidji—Duplicate magazines collected by 
CWA workers last spring have been made up in 
bundles and sold for 5¢ a bundle. 

Columbia Heights library board served 
lunches to raise money for buying books, 
during the pavement celebration in September. 

Lamberton Reading Club gave a supper 
to furnish the new library quarters. 

Lanesboro gave a benefit tea in the library 
on October 13. 

Minneota public library has started a-rental 
shelf for new books. 

Pine City annual library benefit (a card 
party and dance) was held in the armory 
October 17. 

West Concord public library held its annual 
tag day July 28th. 

Gifts 


Gifts of books are reported as follows: 

Madison public library, from Mrs. J. W. 
Smith. 

New York Mills, 100 volumes from the 
Fergus Falls public library. 

Princeton, a drive for Civie 
Betterment Club. 

Stillwater, 24 volumes of 
mostly biographies from Mrs. 
Childs, a former resident. 

Worthington, Abraham Lincoln’s complete 
works in 8v from A. M. Welles, a former member 
of the library board. 

Northfield Rotary and Lions’ Clubs have 
each given $10 for purchase of books. 

Owatonna Junior Chamber of Commerce 
donated $5 for the purchase of the Minnesota 
Yearbook. 

Warren Mothers’ Club gave $25 to the 
public library. 

Two unusual gifts received by the Owatonna 
public library were a collection of 2000 book 
plates, made anonymously by some friends of 
the library, and the sword worn during the 
Civil war by a Confederate officer, from Lieut. 
Col. E. C. Clemans. 
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Exhibits and Publicity 


St. Peter—A library booth at the County 


Fair attracted much attention. In the back- 
ground was a lighted miniature of the library. 
Graphs and posters showed the increase in book 


circulation over a period of five years and facts 
about the resources and use of the library, 
Books were grouped by subject. Loans of 
furniture and flowers helped to make an at- 
tractive booth. 

Stillwater—Stimulated by the Summer art 
colony, the library board is planning a series 
of exhibits by state artists in the auditorium 
during the winter. 

Minneapolis—A series of Book Apprecia- 
tion talks is being given Thursday afternoons 
in the Club Room of the Central Library. On 
Friday mornings in October a series of 4 talks 
on “How to prepare a club paper’ was given. 


Children’s Reading Projects 


Bird Island—A stamp and map reading 
club for girls under the 4th grade and a reading 
club for Junior High girls meet on alternate 
Saturdays. 

Summer reading programs were successfully 
carried through at Hibbing, Red Wing, 
Rochester and Virginia. Travel tours were 
the favorites, and a hidden book title contest 
at Rochester aroused much interest. 

A “find-out’”’? contest was conducted at 
Eveleth in October, using two series of thirty 
questions each to be answered by books in the 
children’s department. 

A puppet show was given at the Winona 
public library under the direction of Mrs. 
Deborah Meader, who is connected with the 
SERA program. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 11-18 


With the theme ‘Ride the Book Trail to 
Knowledge and Adventure’’ celebration of 
book-week is starting as this bulletin goes to 
press. 

As a publicity method, book week has 
accomplished notable results, but a year-round 
program of developing children’s interest in the 
best reading seems more important. ‘The 
fundamental thing, of course, is careful selection 
of children’s books from the standard lists, 
cooperating with the school program of reading, 
and consistent plans for encouraging love of 
reading for pleasure, and instruction in the use 
of books as tools. 

Exhibits, story-hours, book-plays, puppet- 
shows are valuable as they lead to these results, 
and the participation of the children in these 
projects helps to stimulate their interest, but 
there is no substitute for “the right book for 
the right child at the right time.”’ 





CHILDREN’S BOOK FAIR 
St. Paul Public Library 
By Eleanor Herrmann 


The St. Paul Public Library celebration of 
book week this year extends, as usual, over 4 
period of six weeks. The Children’s Book 
Fair, a fascinating exhibit of books, toys and 
handicrafts, will continue until December 10 
in the Exhibition Room of the library. The 





Fair is well named. Gay awnings, which would 
do honor to a Czecho-Slovakian booth at the 
World’s Fair, disguise the dignity of library 
hook shelves. Ballcons float from the ceiling 
lights; colored prints of particular interest to 


boys and girls, hang on the walls. 


lobbies and hobby books, handicrafts and 
art work have been featured. The amazing 
talent of St. Paul boys and girls for handicrafts 
is evident in the many excellent wood and soap 
carvings, pewter pieces and book ends which 
have been loaned for the occasion. 


ver 600 books, representing a wide variety 
of children’s interests are displayed. Of these 
a large number have been chosen from the 
publishers’ output of the last few years. Like- 
wise, standard titles in illustrated editions, and a 
group of books whose price range is 10c to a 
dollar give the prospective book buyer a splendid 
opportunity for a first hand examination of 
recommended titles. 

One of the features of the Fair is a puppet 
stage, set up with puppet characters representing 
the old Porto Rican folk tale of the adventures 
of gallent Perez, the mouse, and Senorita 
Martina, the ecckroach. Of particular interest 
to puppet fans are patterns showing the pro- 
gressive steps in the making of puppet heads. 
This display has been loaned by the Leisure 
Time Division of the ERA. Supplementing 
the puppet display is a good deal of interesting 
puppet literature, including costume books and 
stories which may be adapted to puppet stage 
production. 

The many art objects and toys on display 
have been generously loaned by patrons of the 
Children’s Room. The St. Paul Book and 
Stationery is responsible for the loan of some 
300 books. 

Librarians and teachers are cordially invited 
to visit the Fair. The Exhibition Room is 
open on week days from 10 to 5, Sundays, 2 
tO o. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES 


Dakota County—An appropriation of $300 
from the county was made to the South St. 
Paul public library fcr carrying on the county 
service during the coming year. The annual 
report shows an addition of 606 v. to the county 
collection, which now contains 2,758 v. There 
were 67 deposit stations serving 4000 perscns 
and representing a circulation of 16,860 v. 

Hennepin County—Mrs. C. H. Galbraith 
(Mary C. Bardwell) has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Excelsior branch library. 
Miss Margaret Cutler has been appointed to 
succeed her. 

Koochiching County — Circulation to 
county schools amounted to 37,696 v. during 
the year 1933-34. Direct circulation to county 
patrons totalled 3,002 while 3,774 v. were 
listed under county adult circulation from 
schools. Circulaticn at the Northome branch 
was 1060 v. and 757 v. were lent at outlying 
camps. 

A library exhibit was shown at the Northern 
Minnesota district fair at Littlefork in August. 

Lake County—The county commissioners 
have made an appropriation of $1500 to the 
Two Harbors public library for the coming 
year. 

Pennington County—Six new contracts 
have been made with rural schools, making a 
total of 31. 

Steele County—Ninety-two city and rural 
collections of books were sent out in September 
in connection with re-opening the schools of the 
county. 





AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Midwinter Meeting, December 27-29, 
Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago 
Annual Conference, June 24-29, 1935, 
Cosmopolitan Hotel, Denver 

















SCHOOL LIBRARIES DEPARTMENT 








PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
DIVISION, M. E. A. 


The 13th meeting of the School Library 
Division of the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation was held Friday, November 2, in the 
library of the Miller Vocational High School, 
Minneapolis, with.an attendance of over 200. 

The general theme of the meeting was: 
What can the school library do for our citizens 
of tomorrow? The. discussions during the 
morning session had to do principally with the 
problems of childhood. 

Mr. H. E. Hegstrom, Superintendent of the 
State Training Schcol for Boys at Red Wing, 
gave the opening address, which is printed on 
page 75. 

A discussion of the subject was led by Miss 
Jones, Librarian of Minnesota State Institu- 
tions. Most of cur state institutions have 
libraries with trained librarians in charge of 
them. Miss Jones feels that their problems are 
the same as those of public school librarians, 
but with the problems emphasized or magnified. 

Referring to Mr. Hegstrom’s paper, she 
welcomed this opportunity of the librarians 
in institutions where there are schocls to meet 
with the school librarians of the M. E. A. 

Now that libraries in general, and school 
libraries in particular, are becoming more 


aware of social responsibility and the institution 


libraries are meeting the standards of trained 
personnel, books and equipment, there is great 
common ground. We are all part of the educa- 
tional system of this state. Sketching in briefly 
facts about the eleven institutions which 
include organized class work, the 1700, or 10% 
of the total population, enrolled in those classes, 
the libraries correlated with the school systems, 
Miss Jones asked those librarians who were 
present from the different institutions to explain 
briefly how they handle some of their problems. 

Helen Witherspoon, Librarian of the Train- 
ing School at Red Wing, told of her attempts to 
help these boys who have failed to meet society’s 
adjustments, so that in a year they may go 
back to their communities in a proper spirit. 
When a boy first enters the School, he is sent 
to the library alone and in this first conference 
she tries to persuade him that the library is a 
friend. In the interview with every new boy an 
immediate contact is made with the library. 
He tells what he has been reading, what sort of 
things he likes to do. The necessity of personal 
contact was emphasized as against handling 
classes in the mass. Thereafter, each company 
of boys comes to the library once a week. 
Especial care must be taken in the selection of 
books for the library, since the reading ability 
of many is below the average. 

Irene Richard spoke of her work with 
the girls in the Home School for Girls at Sauk 
Center. An opportunity is given them to work 
in the library, and many take advantage of the 
opportunity. 

Miss Richard mentioned one of their girls 
on parole who had worked in the library, writing 
back that she had found the town public library 
and would so like to help just straighten up the 


shelves. Miss Wood suggested the possibility 
of follow-up contact by the town librarian. ~ 

It is not alone the unruly child who presents 
a problem in the crowded classrooms and 
libraries. The child with physical handicaps 
must be considered in plans for the community, 
Marie Rainey of the Gillette State Hospital 
described projects worked out with the help of 
her library, distributing photographs of some 
of the activities. The “up” patients have 
forty-five minutes a day in the library. Their 
library reading and school work are closely 
correlated. An example of this is a miniature 
Solomen’s temple for which all of the research 
was done by the children in the library. Books 
are taken to the wards for the bed patients. 

Mary Heenan described very briefly her 
work at the School for the Blind, the book 
distribution throughout the state and region, 
and the new talking book. From the School 
for the Deaf, Eleanor Brown spoke of the 
special classes in the library, the reading periods, 
certain vocabulary limitations of the deaf child 
and his lack of interest in fairy tales. In this 
work the selection of books is very important, 
since children deaf from birth have a very 
limited vocabulary and little imagination. A 
great deal of use is made of pictures. The 
children have regular library periods, and a 
class in library science is conducted. 

Ralph Rosenberger, Director of Education 
at the Reformatory for Men at St. Cloud, 
urged more preventive work in the schools and 
community rather than concentrating so much 
effort on rehabilitation. He impressed upon 
public school librarians the need for increased 
interest in library work with children from a 
preventive rather than a curative standpoint. 

The discussion was closed on this note of the 
need of more preventive measures, more special 
schools and classes so that the child who is 
underprivileged or handicapped, whether socially 
or physically, shall not become the delinquent 
child if human ingenuity can prevent. 

Dr. S. Parkes Cadman in an address at the 
morning session, spoke of the love of books as a 
Godsend. People are saved, not by the mass, 
but by a leader. We have no great leaders 
today, so we must think and act for ourselves. 
Books should help us to do this. They should 
serve as a social power and a social pleasure. 
They should enrich our moral sense as well as 
our intellectual capacity. In dealing with 
youth we should, to a certain extent, allow 
them to follow the line of least resistance in 
their reading. We should not be too severe 
about too serious a course of reading. If the 
library is open to them they will find the good 
things in it. We must be romantic, learn to 
share the state of mind of the child, and find 
an entrance into the golden gate of childhood. 
Librarians are dispensers of life, and should be 
a creative force in the school system. 

Mr. Thomas Minehan, author of Boy and 
Girl Tramps who was unable to come wrote: 
It may be of some interest to the members of 
your Association to know that some of the 
young vagrants are very well read; that they 
spend considerable time in libraries reading 





and studying; that they practically never read 
daily newspapers but they have more than a 
passing fondness for the pulp literature. 


A luncheon at the Curtis Hotel followed the 
morning session. During the ‘luncheon Mrs. 
Marian L. Kelley, President of the Public 
School Librarians’ Division of the M. E. A., 
conducted a short business meeting. She 
recommended that three officers be elected— 
a president, vice-president, and _ secretary- 
treasurer, the vice-president to become the 
pre ident at the end of two years, and the 
secretary-treasurer the vice-president, which 
will result in the election of one officer every 
two years, each officer to serve six years in 
order to create a board that can function con- 
tinuously. The recommendation was adopted. 
The report of the nominating committee was 
accepted, which was as follows: 


Sylva Hunt, Junior High School, Chisholm, 


President 


Elsie Baker, Chief of School Division, St. 
Paul Public Library, Vice-President 


Mabel Jackman, School System, Coleraine, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Margaret Greer reported the work of the 
National and State planning committees as 
relating to school libraries. Certification is the 
outstanding need in Minnesota. The new 
officers were entrusted with the work of studying 
the best way to bring this about. 


Following the business meeting Mr. Frank 
K. Walter, Librarian of the University of Minne- 
sota, spoke on the High School Library and the 
Future. 


He stated that all prophecies as to the high 
school library must probably be modified later, 
because no one knows what the future high 
school will be and because the high school 
library must follow the development of the 
high school. It is probable that the school will 
have a larger part of the community under its 
charge longer and will inevitably revise its 
curriculum to meet the new demands upon it. 
With better trained, better informed teachers, 
the library must be prepared to give better 
service to both teachers and pupils. 


The high school library may not in the future 
mean anything radically different, but may 
mean more of it for more students. It should 
give better preparation for out-of-school and 
post-school experience and a self reliant in- 
dividualism tenacious of its rights and alive to 
its responsibilities. 


The meeting was continued at 2 o’clock in 
the Vocational High School Library, with a 
round table discussion of ordinary library 
problems, conducted by Mrs. Kelley. Among 
the problems discussed were library fines, lost 
books, reading lists and periodicals. At the 
close of the discussion a delightful tea was served 
by girls from the Practical Arts Classes of the 
Vocational High School. 


Eunice M. HumMet, 
Secretary. 


WHAT CAN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY DO 
FOR OUR CITIZENS OF TOMORROW? 


By H. E. Hegstrom 


Superintendent of the State Training School 
for Boys, Red Wing 


The theme adopted by the librarians for 
this session of the M. E. A. is indeed compli- 
mentary to this group. It indicates a knowledge 
of social changes that have taken place in 
recent years and a familiarity with newer studies 
such as the White House Conference and the 
Social Science Research. 


Since almost every community has one or 
more problem children, many of whom have been 
committed as delinquent, and since our edu- 
cational workers are not familiar with the 
background of our state system in the handling 
of these cases, and problems which confront us, 
I intend to state some of our findings in the 
hope that we will find a group of intelligent, 
understanding friends who will take an interest 
in children who may be social outcasts in the 
eyes of the community. With this in view, I 
believe that our librarians can offer many sug- 
gestions to their co-workers that will be the 
means of making our youth of today better 
citizens of tomorrow. 


Last month marked the tenth anniversary 
of the adoption by the League of Nations of the 
Declaration of Geneva, the modern charter of 
children’s rights. The resolution of the assembly 
ten years ago invited “the states members of 
the League of Nations to apply its principles 
in the work of the protection of childhood’, 
and the President of the Assembly, M. Motta 
of Switzerland, said that in so endorsing the 
Declaration, the Assembly had consecrated it 
as the world charter for the protection of 
childhood. The Declaration runs as follows: 


By the present declaration of the 
rights of the child, commonly known as 
the “Declaration of Geneva,”’ men and 
women of all nations, recognizing that 
mankind owes to the child the best that 
it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all con- 
siderations of race, nationality or creed: 

1. The child must be given the 
means requisite for its normal develop- 
ment both materially and spiritually. 

2. The child that is hungry must be 
fed; the child that is sick must be nursed; 
the child that is backward must be 
helped; the delinquent child must be 
reclaimed, and the orphan and the waif 
must be sheltered and succored. 

3. The child must be the first to 
receive relief in times of distress. 

4. Thechild must be put in a position 
to earn a livelihood and must be pro- 
tected against every form of exploitation. 

5. The child must be brought up in 
the consciousness that its talents must be 
devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 


The White House Conference on Social 
Trends has in its report a sentence that states 
accurately, the major obligation of society to 
the child. ‘‘There are two fundamental needs 
common to all children—so fundamental that 





they could be stated as basic,—the need for 
security and the need for development.” 

The experiences of the past five years have 
made social workers conscious of the havoc 
which lack of security can bring to all classes 
in the community. The clearest picture of the 
unemployment situation can be found in the 
October issue of the Fortune Maaazine. 
The most widely accepted estimate placed the 
figure at 10,772,000 for July, and since the 
average U.S. worker accounts for the support of 
two and one-half persons, the present unem- 
ployment figure means, roughly, that there 
are 27,000,000 people for whom private in- 
dustry is no longer providing subsistence. 
Twenty-seven million people are 21% of the 
country’s population, and the figure would 
rise to 30% if those inadequately supported 
—perhaps 10,000,000, were included. The 
actual relief load now being borne by federal 
state or local governments is 17,000,000. Donald 
Richberg asserts that the winter high will 
reach 20,000,000. Subtract the present relief 
load from the figure 27,000,000 and learn that 
today there are still 10,000,000 who have no 
jobs over their heads but have not yet been 
forced to apply for relief. 


The Committee on Delinquency of the White 
House Conference has stated the case of what 
is wanted for the children. Normal family 
life is a primary requisite—love and under- 
standing on the part of parents toward each 
other and their children. Sufficient regular 
income to insure health and at least a minimum 
of decency and comfort are also essential. 
Children should have in their own homes 
privacy, quiet, and a place to enjoy their normal 
pursuits. Is it not irony that in a country with 
our wealth and natural resources, a committee 
must take the nation to task for not giving the 
children a minimum of decency and comfort? 
Certainly these human beings, with no oppor- 
tunity to select their parents, have no right to 
be deprived of their inherent rights of food, 
clothing and shelter. 


Several case histories were reported and 
statistics of broken homes. 

The function of the school could not be 
better expressed than in the report of the 
Delinquency Committee—it should be respon- 
sible not only for information but for formation, 
it says. But I believe we must first reach an 
agreement on what we mean by character before 
we ask teachers to guide children in developing 
these traits. 

The dishonesty and low moral standards 
we see in the high places of every type of or- 
ganization are not inspiring examples for children 
to follow. “The educational system is un- 
deniably linked up with the social organization 
and a failure in the social order can in a very 
large measure be traceable to a failure in the 
educational system” is a forceful statement 
recently made by Judge Carl B. Hyatt of the 
Juvenile Court, Asheville, N. C. Education, 
until recently, delved into the lore of the past, 
with little or no application to the future, or 
even the present, and with little or no sym- 
pathetic appreciation of biological or other 
differences. 

Thus far much of our educational effort 
has been wasted and misdirected. A knowledge 
of human differences reveals an increasingly 


large number cf poorly adjusted children who 
will so remain, and ultimately become wards 
of the State unless the educational system 
expands to the point of incorporating within 
its folds an understanding of human differences 
and directing the individual along the line of 
his best endeavor. We are giving a general 
education to individuals incapable of under- 
standing or using it, and wondering why the 
problem child is still in our midst. Seemingly in 
many instances we are becoming confused. 
Because standardization and quantity pro- 
duction were used in industry, they were used 
unfortunately in the human child. The soul 
is not an inanimate object, subject to the same 
“magic properties” used in industry. Social 
agencies can present thousands of cases that 
are sad victims of the standardized system. 

Coming from the public school system to a 
state institution within the past few months, 
I was more than pleased at the State policy 
regarding the library facilities and its service 
to the unfortunate delinquents of the State. 
Commissioner of Correction A. H. McCormick 
of New York City in the last issue of the Li- 
brary Journal (Oct. 15, 1934) gives the Minne- 
sota institution library system the highest 
praise. “The library service in Minnesota, 
under Miss Perrie Jones as State Institution 
Librarian, has long been outstanding. : 
Miss Jones makes regular selections of new 
books for purchase and supervises the in- 
stitution libraries closely, making frequent 
visits of long or short duration, as the needs 
dictate.” I am pleased to report that our 
institution has more books per boy than any 
other similar institution in the United States 
reporting in the study made this year by Edward 
F. Moldenke of Dartmouth College. With the 
librarian we have at Red Wing, Miss Helen 
Witherspoon, I feel certain that real correc- 
tional treatment will come from our library 
department. 

I would like to have teachers think of the 
boys with whom they are working until they 
feel thay have some knowledge of their real 
moods and then group them as Dr. S. W. 
Hartwell, psychiatrist at Worcester, Mass. 
suggests—into the discouraged, frightened, lone- 
some and confused moods. The librarian will 
daily meet these types and, if a friendly and 
sincere attitude is taken, she will in a large 
measure save some boys from becoming state 
wards. 





MINNESOTA CONGRESS OF PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


The school library was a prominent feature 
at the P. T. A. Convention in Albert Lea, 
October 15-18. The theme was Guarding the 
Future Day and it was evident that the library 
has an important role to play in making the 
future safe. 

At the opening session, Harriet Wood, 
Library Chairman spoke on Library Service 
stressing the factors of trained librarian, books 
and teaching the use of libraries to all children 
from the primary grades through high school. 
The forward looking library program of the 
new Commissioner of Education, Dr. John 
Gundersen Rockwell, and the Deputy Com- 


missioner, Paul S. Amidon, was read. (See p. 77) 
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\ttention was called to the fact that Albert 
Lea has organized libraries in all elementary 
schools as well as junior and senior high schools 
under two trained librarians. Delegates were 
urged to inspect the Junior High School Library 
near the Convention Hall where a fine exhibit 
of books for children and parents, scenes from 
books made in the home rooms, and classes in 
library science were evidences of the splendid 
work of the loeal school and public librarians 
Mabel Rawlings, Elizabeth Norris and Elizabeth 
Doreas. 

Libraries were discussed in the Rural Section 
and at the County Council Conference. The 
ae Library Service resolutions were 
adopted: 

‘We recommend the study of the objectives 
of the Planning Committee of the Minnesota 
Library Association with reference to state wide 
library service and that we assist in bringing 
about adequate, reasonable support and the 
recognition of the value of professional li- 
brarianship.” 

Harriet A. Woop, 
Library Chairman. 





FELLOWSHIPS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


The American Library Association, under 
the provisions of a grant from. the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York offers a limited 
number of fellowship and scholarship grants for 
the study of librarianship to residents of the 
United States and Canada. 

The stipend for a fellowship will be $1500 
or more and will vary according to the require- 
ments and qualifications of the recipient. 
Scholarships varying in amount from $750- 
$1000 may be awarded to persons with more 
limited training and experience. 

Any school librarians interested may obtain 
further information by writing to Harriet A. 
Wood, State Department of Education, St. Paul. 





SCHOOL LIBRARY PUBLICITY 


The School Library Publicity Committee of 
the American Library Association urges all 
school librarians to join the following publicity 
project: 

inaugurate a publicity program in your 
school and community during 1934-35. 

Submit a thousand word report of the plan 
as it was actually carried into effect. Send this 
report on or before May 1, 1935, to Ethel ‘M. 
Feagley, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. The best plans will be selected 
for publication in the A. L. A. Bulletin and the 
Wilson Bulletin. Announcement of these win- 
ning programs will be made at the Denver 
meeting of the A. L. A. 

ut even before you submit your completed 
plan, send along news items of the results of any 
part of your project. If you wish suggestions 
about the kind of item which makes interesting 
hews, see the many samples in The Significance 
of the School Library, ($.50) one of the issues 
of Leads, published by the A. L. A. Publicity 
Committee and available from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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HINTS FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


Planning library activities so that all the 
pupils and teachers may use the library at some 
time during the school day. See articles on 
Planning, Minnesota Library Notes and News, 
September 1932 to March 1933. 


Arranging the furniture so that neither 
reader nor the librarian will face the light. 
The eyes cannot be replaced. They must be 
saved. The library desk should usually be at 
the center with back to the window. 


Borrowing books not already familiar from 
the State Library Division for examination by 
pupils, teachers and librarians. This safeguards 
the school against disappointment. and is an 
educational experience for pupils who enjoy 
learning to use the School Library Lists and 
participating in the selection of books. 


Shelving books so that they will not be 
crowded and will be accessible to the children 
for whom they are intended: primary books on 
three lowest shelves, intermediate not higher 
than the fifth shelf. 


Consulting the Subscription books bulle- 
tin before buying any expensive reference book. 
It is needed also for the Seventh, Tenth and 
Twelfth Grade instruction on a 
and Reference books. (Subscription Books 
Bulletin published quarterly by the American 
Library Association, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, 1.00 per year. 


Keeping careful files of material sent to the 
school by the State Department of Education 
and making the material available in pamphlet 
binders. 


The following are outstanding items: 


Curriculum; 
Minnesota schools (monthly bulletin); 
Library notes and news; 
State library lists. 
Harriet A. Woon. 





MINNESOTA SCHOOLS 
Department of Education Bulletin 


Minnesota Schools is the official publication 
issued monthly by the Minnesota State De- 
partment of Education, edited by Miss Dorothy 
Houston, Research Assistant of the State De- 
partment, formerly in the Social Science De- 
partment of Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

The first number contained the following 
statements from Dr. John Gundersen Rochwell, 
Commissioner of Education and Paul S. Amidon, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

“Library Service to Schools. Possibly a 
few educators would disagree with the statement 
“that the library today is the most important 
service in the school’, particularly when one 
considers the development of the adult educa- 
tional program which will draw heavily upon 
the services of the library, and also when one 
considers that the reemphasis of education is 
towards current happenings and towards the 
materials of a social, economic and civic nature. 
It not only requires a greater amount of reading 





material, but also a more comprehensive and 
selective service. Library services must extend 
to all levels—the elementary schools, the high 
school classes, the adult level, and the teacher 
level, since it is apparent that teachers must 
not only have the most advanced professional 
thinking, but should also be familiar with all 
those topics of current interest which have 
implications for classroom work. The teachers 
should be among the best infofmed people of 
the community on all questions of a social, 
economic and civic nature. 

“Library budgets have been, as have other 
budgets, curtailed. It seems important to 
emphasize that this is one place where teachers 
and superintendents should encourage ex- 


penditures that will meet the needs for carefully 


strom, Instructor in history at Edison High 
School, Minneapolis; Ownership of Power 
Utilities—Professor F. W. Rarig, University of 
Minnesota; Armament Manufacture—A. N. 
Christianson, Political Science Department, 
University of Minnesota; Taxation—Mrs, 
George W. Friedrich, St. Cloud; Racial Cultures 
—Associate Professor W. D. Wallis, Department 
of Anthrepology, University of Minnesota; 
Population Trends and Their Relation to Social 
Planning—Dr. E. R. Scammon, Dean of the 
College of Medical Science, University of 
Minnesota; Conservation—G. W. Friedrich, 
Biology Department, State Teachers College, 
St. Cloud, Cooperative Movement—Dorothy 
Houston of the State Department of Education; 
The Art We Live With—Elmer H. Harmes, 
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selected books and periodicals on current Instructor in Department of Art Education, 
problems. University of Minnesota; Books, Magazines ~ 
‘“‘We desire to extend the services of the State and their Uses—Perrie Jones, Librarian, State 
Library Division, by extending the use of Board of Control, St. Paul; Problems of the - 
the traveling libraries; and other materials, Pacific—Professor H. 8. Quigley, Chairman, a 
such as pictures and magazines that are avail- Department of Political Science, University of 
able in this Department; by expanding the Minnesota. 
materials put out through the Library Bulletin; Jun 
by increasing the library lists for state aid; by Suggestive List of Periodicals and Reference Mrs 
enlarging — incr a the s = —< Books of Distinct Value for Teachers in Fo 
an OOKS OF recent date avalabdie for schoo. . : ° 
use; by including lists of materials available for Social Studies and Other Fields Per 
adult education classes; by indicating books Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences—15v. How 
that are if importance in the discussion of Recent social trends in the U. S. (Hoover 
current economic and social problems; by committee) Jon: 
giving reviews of recent books and magazines American historical assn. Report of the 
articles; to encourage the use of the Department commission on the social studies in the 
Library staff in furnishing reference and_ re- schools. v. 16, Conclusions and re- Pat 
search service to teachers on topics on which commendations — : 
they do not have adequate material.” Social studies (continuing the Historical 
In the October number of the bulletin, outlook) 
announcement is made of a series of supple- The American observer (classroom) Cal 
7 bulletins for use in the social studies Current history Har 
curriculum. Lit i 
“The State Department of Education pro- one — 
poses to direct its energies toward a solution of New republic Mit 
the problem of fitting curricula and materials Congressional digest 
to the present-day situation. Constant revision Today IRMA 
of courses of study is one method. Another is New outlook 
the provision of materials on current problems Social frontier = 
that are not adequately presented in most School life 
text books, written by well-qualified persons 
and prepared especially for school use..... Teachers Guild, the official organ of the | 
The materials are not meant to be substituted Allied Teachers Guild, Incorporated, sets a is us 
for texts, but to supplement them..... Because high standard in its first number issued in form 
the need is most urgent in that field, the prob- October. Leading articles are: Creative Pioneer- assoc 
lems which are included in the social studies ing, by Jerome Davis of Yale University, the recei’ 
are being developed first. Their use will be Commencement address at the University of ( 
voluntary on the part of the schools.” Minnesota delivered July 26, 1934; Future Social Coun 
Current Problems Series includes the Trends Affecting Education, by William F. assoc 
following units now in preparation: Democracy Ogburn of the University of Chacago; The of lih 
—B. M. Lippincott, Associate Professor of Place of Education in Social Reconstruction, libra 
Political Science, University of Minnesota; by Harl R. Douglass of the University of 
The Effect of Advertising upon the Consumer— Minnesota and The Educational Implications 
John Jacobsen, Supervisor of Adult Education, of the Work of the Tennessee Valley Authority Publi 
formerly of the College of Education, Uni- as a Study in Social Science, by R. J. Ahlstrom, Scho 
versity of Minnesota; Banking Problems— Edison High School, Minneapolis. The magazine Publi 
Herbert Tout, Economics Department, Uni- will be issued bimonthly, except July, and the 
versity of Minnesota; Tariff and the Consumer, price to non-members is $1.50 a year, 35c¢ 4 
and Tariff and the Farmer—Paul Johnstone, copy. Subscriptions and communications should 
History Department, University of Minnesota; be sent to Harold Wefald, Secretary, Dassel, Total 
Tennessee Valley Authority —R. J. Ahl- Minn. Tota! 
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